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KOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Once  more  Spain  glides  back  into  the  infantile  circle  of 
pronunciamientos,  restorations,  and  rebellions.  General 
Martinez  Campos,  who  had  gained  some  military  reputa¬ 
tion  in  1873  by  his  defence  of  Carthagena  against  the  Intran- 
sigentes,  declared,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  Don  Alfonso,  the 
son  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Serrano  Government  at  Murviedro,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Valencia.  Campos  carried  with  him  only  three 
battalions  of  the  -regular  army,  but  the  movement  in 
Valencia  was  evidently  only  the  signal  for  which  the  rest  of 
the  Generals  were  waiting.  Marshal  Serrano,  it  appears, 
found  that  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid  was  determined 
to  proclaim  Don  Alfonso,  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  remove  him ; 
and  his  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  was  appa¬ 
rently  so  unfruitful  in  military  results,  was  intended  to  avert, 
if  possible,  the  impending  blow.  It  became  plain,  however, 
that  the  Generals  and  officers,  at  whose  Alfonsist  proclivities 
the  policy  of  the  Democrats  was  aimed,  after  all,  perhaps, 
not  so  unwisely,  two  years  ago,  had  pre-arranged  the  pro- 
nunciamiento,  and  the  Army  of  the  North,  as  well  as  the 
Army  of  the  Centre  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  have 
accepted  the  consequences  of  Campos’  coup  d'etat,  and  have 
united  in  proclaiming  King  Alfonso  XII.  The  political 
authority  has  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  **  Ministry  of 
Begency,”  which  holds  power  till  the  new  King  enters  his 
kingdom.  The  principal  persons  of  this  administration  are 
reactionary  politicians,  who  had  served  under  O’Donnell 
and  Narvaez  ;  but  they  are  careful  to  announce  that  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ultramontanism.  The 
hastened  to  approve”  of  this  ministry  ;  and 
Marshal  Serrano  himself,  it  is  said,  has  warmly”  adhered 
to  it.  Yet  there  is  an  ominous  hint  that  disturbances  are 
apprehended  in  Catalonia  and  elsewhere. 

Of  course  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  intelligence,  the 
fine  Wtnper,  and  the  enlightened  ideas  of  the  new  King  of 
L  is  affirmed  by  the  Times  Correspondent  in  Paris, 

that  ”  the  PHnce  of  Asturias,”  as  he  was  called  up  to  the 
tune  when  the  momentous  news  from  Murviedro  reached 
t  ^  e  Hotel  Basile wsky,  has  laboured  sedulously  to  prepare 
his  mmd  for  the  stress  of  the  royal  office.  “  On  the  table,” 
says  the  ^sitor,  I  remarked  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
00  ^s  Clive,  by  Lord  Macaulay ;  *  Tactica  di  Gueril- 

ms  ;  an  Lnglish  grammar  ;  *  Henry  IV.  and  His  Policv a 
history  of  Spain,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  the 
Prince  s  writing.  I  was  told  that  this  had  been  his  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  day.  He  studies  from  8  30  a.m.,  till 
8  30  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a-half  for  lunch,  the  rest  of 
^e  time  being  devoted  to  history  and  geography,  English, 
German,  and  correspondence.  .  Saturday  he  devotes  to 
the  chase,  and  I  remarked  as  to  Sunday  the  note  Lectures 
Frtvoles."  It  may  be  observed,  that  Alfonso  is  not  the 
f  ^  L  •  Spain  that  has  improved  his  mind  in  this . 

M  ion  with  **  history  and  geography  ”  and  the  rest 
T*  /  f  even  with  Lectures  Frivoles  ”  on  Sundays, 
im  I  political  bent  of  the  King’s  mind  is  much  more  i 

por  n  Spain  •  than  the  measure  of  his  intellec- 


‘  tual  cultivation,  and  the  recent  answer  of  Alfonso  to  the 
addre.«e8  from  the  Alfonsist  organisations  at  Madrid  shows 
that  whatever  Liberal  sentiments  may  now  be  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  whatever  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  Mother  will  not  accompany  him  to  Spain,  he  is 
still  a  Bourbon  of  the  Bourbons,  impressed  with  the  political 
infallibility  of  his  race,  and  profoundly  contemptuous 
towards  those  who  doubt  the  saving  power  of  the  Bourbon 
touch. 

The  Prince’s  observations  on  the  probable .  decay  of  • 
Carlism  are,  however,  very  striking,  and  were  addressed 
obviously  with  a  political  purpose  to  the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent.  Being  asked  whether  he  thought  the  Carlists 
would  continue  the  war,  believe,”  he  said,  **at  first  it 
will  be  very  hard ;  but  by  degrees  people  will  come  to  me, 
and  it  will  come  to  an  end.  I  am  not  the  King  of  a  party. 

The  Ministry  is  composed  of  men  of  all  shades.  It  is 
Liberal  and  Constitutional,  as  I  have  been  taught  to  be 
myself,  and  as  I  sincerely  am.  I  know  well  that  to  be 
King  of  Spain  at  this  moment  is  not  a  matter  of  pleasure, 
but  I  shall  try  to  understand  my  duty  and  do  it.”  The 
Constitutional  commonplaces  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  but  the  faith  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
partisans  of  Carlism  will  flock  to  the  of  a 

Catholic  Monarchy  under  Alfonso  will  probaWy  be  justified 
by  events.  Marshal  Serrano  has  recently  published  an 
enumeration  of  the  forces  comprised  in  the  three  **  army 
corps  ”  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
Carlists  are  vastly  out-numbered  and  might  easily  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  vigorous  effort. 

At  Paris  there  has  been  a  laudable  endeavour  made  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  Up  to  this  date  it  has  failed.  At 
the  Elysee  there  has  been  a  conference  of  the  members  of 
the  Bight  and  Left  Centre.  It  is,  of  course,  the  wish  of 
the  Ministry  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  reconcile  both 
these  sections,  to  unite  them  in  a  common  effort  to  organise 
the  Septennate,  and  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  among  the 
Moderate  deputies  with  respect  to  the  vote  on  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  laws.  We  do  not  hear  very  cheering  accounts  of 
the  success  of  the  Conference.  The  Due  Decazes,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Due 
d’Audiffret  Pasquier,  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Say  were 
present  j  and  there  have  oozed  out  rumours  of  considerable 
differences.  The  representatives  of  the  Left,  if  such  M. 
Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Say  can  be  called,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  Senate  bill  along  with  the  other 
constitutional  laws  Tliejr  alsu  luolafccd-  and  hero  came 
the  tug  of  war — that  provision  should  bo  made  for  passing 
on  the  Marshal’s  powers  to  somebody  after  the  authority 
which  he  got  in  the  November  of  1 873  had  expired.  Of  course, 
the  members  of  the  Bight,  such  as  M.  de  Kerdrel,  politely  de¬ 
murred,  and  reminded  MM.  Dufaure  and  Leon  Say  that  the 
Septennate  was  only  a  personal  arrangement.  Here  Marshal 
MacMahon  observed  that  the  country  would  pass  through  a 
terrible  crisis  if  anything  happened  to  him,  and  if  it  were 
left  without  any  organisation.  To-day  another  Conference 
will  be  held,  but  what  will  or  can  come  of  it  but  failure  f 
The  Bight  will  not  budge ;  and  though  a  few  moderate 
Bepublicans  may  appear  to  enter  the  Coalition,  we  presume. 
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among  other  things,  from  tlio  tone  of  La  RtipuhUque  men  to  do  wliat  they  can  to  diminish  it.  It  is  more  dearly 
Francaine,  that  the  majority  will  hold  aloof.  The  Due  de  defined  now  than  ever  before  against  the  large  increase  in 
Broglie,  we  ans  aware,  sees  the  proverbial  **  three  courses”  general  industry  and  comfort,  and  the  same  cai^e  may  have 
open,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  all  impossibilities  ;  and  operated  to  render  it  more  desperate.  But  it  is  not  on  the 
the  only  thing  in  the  future  tolerably  clear  is  the  proba-  increase  ;  and  it  is  not  so  monstrous  as  to  destroy  hope  and 
bility  of  an  early  rearrangement  of  the  Ministry.  paralyse  exertion.  We  must  try  among  other  things  what 

______  can  be  done  by  secular  education.  The  clergy  acknowledge 

Tir  T  1  11-  m  A  c  -L  A’  ot  their  incompetence,  and  we  must  try  the  schoolmaster.  If 

M.  Led™.Boll.n  died  on  Thui^ay  of  heart  disease,  at  ^  compelling  eveiybody  to  go  to 

the  age  of  Bixty-six.  Politically  he  had  been  dead  smee  ^  ^^t  passed  a  law  . 

1 849.  lie  did  inde^  come  back  to  pubhc  life  for  a  short  te  sent  to  school, 

time.  The  electors  of  Vaucluse,  without  hearing  or  reading  f  e>  j  _ 

a  word  from  him,  sent  him  to  the  Assembly,  simply  on  the  „  Standaid”  of  Saturday  last  deprecated  the  idea  of 

strength  of  his  histone  name  He  came  to  Versailles  with  tenant-right  a  political  ciy.  The  alarm  is  natural, 

a  large  reputation  Wiueathed  by  a  fbi-mer  pneration.  It  Conservatives  lost  the  farmers  of  Scotland  by  their 

was  known  that  his  eloqnen^  had  helped  to  overturn  the  tenant-right;  and  farmers,  who  are  slow  to 

throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  There  were  great  expectations  ^  partyTare  equally  slow  to  move  back.  But 

fonned;  and  his  arrival  was  heralded  by  many  stones  of  ..r»™nttenant-riobt  from  beino 


the  force  of  chcaracter  displayed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  1848.  We  must  say  that,  in  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  he  was  a  failure.  He  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  some  of  the  best  men  of  his  own  party.  His  doctrinaire 
or  antiquarian  style  of  Republicanism  did  not  please  the 
Left  any  more  than  the  Bight.  He  felt  himself  in  a  world 
that  knew  not  his  ways.  There  were  brilliant  and  honour¬ 
able  episodes  in  the  life  of  Le<lru-Bollin  ;  but  we  detect  in 
him  the  blarney  of  O’Connell  without  the  wit  or  winning 
qualities  of  the  Irish  agitator.  Englishmen,  however,  are 
not  perhaps  fair  judges  of  the  author  of  La  Decadence  de 
V  Anyleterre. 


if  the  Conservatives  wish  to  prevent  tenant-right  from  being 
made  a  political  cry,  their  course  is  clear  :  they  must  give 
tenant-farmers  the  security  that  they  demand.  The 
“Standard”  seems  to  be  feeling  its  way  towards  discovering 
how  little  security  the  farmers  would  be  content  with.  Its 
article  of  Saturday  tries  to  persuade  farmers  that  there 
would  be  security  enough  were  a  law  passed  that  they 
should  be  compensated  for  unexhausted  improvements  if 
their  landlord  had  made  no  provision  to  the  contrary. 
Landlords,  argues  the  “Standard,”  would  in  many  cases  not 
take  the  trouble  to  provide  to  the  contrary.  The  Conser¬ 
vatives  must  make  a  heartier  bid  than  this  if  the  alliance 
between  them  and  the  farmers  is  to  be  maintained.  Many 


landlords  might  refrain  from  bargaining  .that  they  were  not 
^rd  Shafteabuiy  has  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Evan-  to  pay  for  unexhausted  improvements,  but  those  are  the 
golical  party  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  written  a  landlords  under  whom  the  tenant  is  tolerably  secure  already, 
reply.  The  memorial  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  aimless  it  ig  the  landlords  who  would  insist  upon  such  a  bargain 
and  puzzle-headed  document,  and  must  have  taxed  all  the  that  the  farmer  wants  to  be  protected  against.  People 


Premier’s  powers  of  courteous  evasion.  It  had  three  grounds 
of  complaint :  that  the  clergy  were  insubordinate,  and  could 
not  be  got  at  by  the  existing  means  for  enforcing  the  law  ; 
that  the  laity  did  not  sympathise  with  the  clergy ;  and  that 
in  large  cities  the  masses  had  out-grown  the  parochial  sys¬ 
tem.  The  memorialists  were  of  opinion  that  much  might 


want  security  against  thieves  and  robbers,  not  against 
honest  men. 


A  singular  question  touching  electoral  reform  has  come 
up  for  discussion  in  Canada.  Mr.  Bethune,  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  Canadian  politician,  has  introduced  into  the 


^  done  by  leRi»lation  to  reme.  y  these  evils.  To  the  firat  Lo  of  Ontario  a  Bill  to  provide  for  compulsory 

toWl!  P  i  T  ‘"J®  voting,  and,  though  the  authbr  of  the  measure  did  not  pro- 

’’  Rcgiibtion  Act  was  express^  intended  to  f^ss  to  look  for  its  immediate  acceptance,  it  was  read  a 

with  nlc  inf  second  time  without  opposition,  and  its  principle  so  far 

rlino  ff  *T  ,  t  .  fl  n  1  T  1  ®  “dopted  by  the  Ontario  Legislature.  Mr.  Bethune  argued  that, 

t  til  ntli  pTTi  “though  the  Ballot  Bill  had  done  much  to  put  down  bri- 

eomnlaint  were  I .  u  ^  f”*  Tl  T  f  «fi  ff  °  bery,  bribery  was  still  possible,  as  all  a  candidate  had  to  do 

uose^lo  restore  tl  et  "****{'  ,1  *i  *  1  *  **7  ^  bribe  a  certain  number  of  voters  to  keep  away,  but 

in>arir.eto»  o7l  f®''  by  Act  f  f  ^  I,  noting 

fid  t  rt  r,  1 1  1?  LTt  1  ‘if’  compulsoiy.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  hardship  that  a  voter 

4«iu  tliat  would  be  an  Act  relieving  the  clergy  from  the  nji.  •  ;»,  nr 

ii«essity  of  confining  their  inlelligeL  within  tL  limits  of  be  compelled  to  exercise  his  franchise  on^  in  four  ot 

the  Thirty-nine  Artides.  five  years.  In  England  only  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  voters 

polled  their  votes,  in  New  York  seventy-one,  and  m  Canada 

-  seventy-two  per  cent.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the 

The  dangers  of  leaving  a  large  fringe  of  the  population  leading  politicians  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  acknowdedged 

lieyond  the  circle  of  the  operations  of  the  Church,  as  they  tliat  the  principle  of  Mr.  Bethune’s  argument  could  not  be 

are  U^yond  the  reach  of  the  material  benefits  of  civilisation,  impugned. 

were  dwelt  u|K)n  at  some  length  in  a  pessimist  letter  to  the  - 

J  n/f  Mall  (tiizeile  of  Thursday.  The  writer,  who  signs  Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  English  army,  *hnt  of  the 
iinnxdf  K.,  is  imbued  with  Mr.  Iroudes  regret  over  the  Indian  military  system  appears  infinitely  worse.  In  fact,  to 
imaginar\’ goo<l  old  time  of  kindly  paternal  relations  between  apply  the  term  “system”  to  the  anomalous  condition  of 
Governor  and  Subjwt,  Master  and  Servant,  Church  and  affairs  now  prevailing  among  the  local  troops  is  a  mis- 


People  ;  and  is  filled  with  despair  when  he  looks  at  the 
lielt  of  unreclaimed  barbarism  untouched  by  modem  civili¬ 
sation.  He  arlmits  that  we  cannot  return  to  the  old  expe- 
tlicnts  j  ho  docs  not  oco  Iaid  wftv  to  a  radical  cure  by 
multiplying  the  clergy  ;  and  altogether  he  presents  as  hope¬ 
less  a  picture  as  can  bo  imagined.  Without  taking  an 
optimist  view’  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  “K.’s”  picture 


nomer.  All  is  chaos.  Captains  command  colonels,  and 
subalterns  field-officers,  while  no  one  has  the  slightest 
notion  what  duty  will  fall  to  his  share  in  the  immediate 
future.  No  sooner  does  an  officer  become*  thoroughly 
acquainted  w’ith  the  men  of  his  regiment  than  he  is  drafted 
to  some  other  corps  to  replace  another  officer  who  has  been 
shifted  elsewhere.  The  much-vaunted  Staff  Corps,  which 


is  strongly  coloured  by  a  sombre  imagination.  Gloomy  |  was  to  have  effected  such  wonderful  results,  now  serves 
^uch  as  “  K.  and  his  teachers,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  |  little  other  purpose  than  to  produce  more  field-officers  than 
Mr.  rroude,  ha>o  abounded  in^  all  ages.  Every  literary  can  find  employment.  Indeed,  there  seems  some  reason  to 
generation^  has  its  Jeremiah.  \  ou  cannot  open  many  books  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  commissioned  ranks 
in  any  period  of  any  nation  without  meeting  some  one  cry-  of  the  Indian  army  will  be  composed  entirely  of  colonels, 
ing  that  wo  are  all  fast  hastening  to  the  devil.  This  alarm-  Since  pay  increases  with  rank,  this  peculiar  arrangement 
ism  docs  more  credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  sobriety  i  must  eventuate  in  heavier  charges  year  after  year,  espe- 
of  judgment.  An  outer  Wit  of  ruffianism,  exists  now  largo  daily  as  the  plethora  of  field-officers  will  have  to  W  got 
enough  to  justify  everything  that  can  be  said  to  urge  all  |  rid  of  by  granting  higher  pensions.  Even  at  p^^^^ont,  the 
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unfortunate  land  of  Ind  groans  at  incessantly  increasing 
expenditure  for  military  purposes,  which  since  the  Mutiny 
have  displayed  an  alarming  tendency  to  develop.  But  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  retirement  of  the  army  of  colonels 
on  the  pay  of  their  rank,  while  new  colonels  crop  up  to 
supply  their  places  on  the  active  list,  the  last  state  of  the 
needy  lyot  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  India  was  warned 
that  she  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  Sepoy  rebellion  ; 
and  the  warning  has  certainly  proved  true.  But,  surely,  even 
in  Enghsh  interests  it  is  advisable  to  invent  some  better 
means  of  punishment  than  a  military  system  which,  while 
causing  the  maximum  of  expense,  endangers  our  supremacy 
in  Hindostan,  by  constantly  placing  strange  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  of  native  soldiers.  To  the  Sepoy,  the  British  raj  is  only 
a  vague  abstraction,  much  as  John  Company  Sahib  Bahadoor 
was  popularly  imagined  to  be  some  sort  of  superior  being 
gifted  with  eternal  life  and  omnipotent  power.  But  the 
English  oflScer  being  an  entity  thoroughly  comprehended  by 
the  native  soldiery,  any  cause  which  operates  to  make  him 
a  stranger  to  them  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  the  service. 

Judgment  was  delivered  last  week,  after  a  protracted 
inquiry,  into  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Viceroy,  of  Hull,  which 
left  Hull  Eoads  on  the  20th  October  and  had  not  since  been 
heard  of,  the  presumption  being  that  she  had  gone  down 
with  all  hands.  The  owners  were  acquitted  of  all  blame. 
A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  product  which  the  Court 
considered  irrelevant  and  untrustworthy,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  warn  the  Board  of  Trade  that  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  had  been  incurred  in  the  production  of  useless 
e\ddence.  Waste,  of  course,  should  be  avoided,  in  this  as  in  j 
all  other  matters  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  imperial  i 
authorities  are  erring  on  the  safe  side. 


THE  PAPAL  ALLOCUTION. 

The  allocution  which  the  Pope  addressed  on  the  Monday 
before  Christmas  to  the  Sacred  College  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
most  remarkablft  production.  It  lias  a  dismal  note  of  despair 
about  it  which  is  full  of  significance.  While  statesmen 
and  publicists  in  Protestant  countries  have  been  thrown  into 
a  fever  of  anxiety  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  dangerous 
^vances  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  head  of  the  Church 
18  very  far  from  being  moved  by  any  feelings  approaching  to 
exultation.  Pius  the  Ninth  is  now  a  very  old  man ;  he  has 
ong  sin^  falsified  the  prediction  Non  videbls  amws  Petri ; 
^  in  the  natural  course  of  things  his  tiara  must  soon  pass 
e  repie^ntative  of  a  younger  generation.  The  election 
event  which  cannot  be  far  distant,  will 
a  rac  greater  attention  than  the  proceedings  of  any  Con- 

^  century  past.  Two  years  and  a  half 
Bismarck  thought  the  importance  of  the  choice 
10  ^  made  by  the  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
Eum^^.  iiia<le  a  diplomatic  representation  to  the 

suggesting  the  expediency  of  taking  com- 
^  influence  the  election.  We  have  no  desire 
interf*!^*^  ^  renewal  of  the  old  system  of  political 

conviuced^tR^f  affairs  of  the  Papacy,  and  we  are  quite 
freedom  of  the  ^  ^  meddle  with  the  spiritual 

who  madfl  ‘f  Church  would  only  recoil  on  those 

advice,  which  fell  attention  to  Prince  Bismarck’s 

to  come  In  1*  1,1  1  ^^®P^<^undat  the  time,  and  has  chanced 
from  the  Ar  i.  through  the  revelations  resulting 

political  rial  merely  becauoo  it  showed  how  shrewd  ; 

W  T,  »  revolution  in  the  poliey  of  | 

WomesVacanr*!  w'^enever  the  Papal  throne  j 

exhibiferl  n  ‘'^liocution  of  the  21st  ult.,  the  Pope 

lantruafre  vvK  temper  and  a  vehemence  of  I 

liis'^nart  fit  ^  ^  accounted  for  by  a  suspicion  on  ! 

even  [  ,  the  prinees  of  the  Church%erhaps  ! 

bendinff  successor  in  the  divine  vicariate,  are 

<lurin£r^tht'^^^7'^  ^^'^'^ictions  to  which  he  has  held 
power  of  TTtY*  ®  o  poriod  of  his  conflict  with  the  rising 
^inth  havfl  y*.  views  therefore  of  Pius  the 

finance  w’ith  ^  R*  if  something  more  than  the  insigni- 
brand  fiiA  busy  thinking  world  is  inclined  to 

illimitablfe  or  ®^iogs  of  an  old  man  of  weak  wit  and 
arrogance  who,  in  a  Council  of  the  Church,  has  pro¬ 


nounced  himself  to  be  infallible  in  the  whole  region  of  “  faiiL 
and  morals.”  The  policy  which  the  Pope  commands  to  the 
faithful  in  language  of  which  the  meaning  is  darkened, 
partly  by  its  bitterness,  partly  by  its  fertility  in  theological 
tropes,  deserves  therefore  a  little  notice.  It  is  the  policy  of  wk 
of  the  two  contending  factions  inside  the  Roman  Curia,,  and 
whether  it  triumph  or  whether  it  be  defeated  we  may  lewTf 
from  the  Pope’s  enunciation  of  what  it,  and  what  the 
ideas  that  are  opposed  to  it  really  mean. 

The  Pope  is  as  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  sublunary  world  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer’s  pessimism.  He  has,  it  is  true,  certain  com¬ 
forting  thoughts  which  a  pessimist  of  the  German  philoao- 
j  pher’s  school  would  have  to  do  without.  He  cherishes  thi 
j  thought  that  in  the  new  world  all  the  arbitrary  wrongs  of 
{  this  unsatisfactory  life  will  be  set  right,  that  he  and  the 
faithful  who  accept  his  infallible  words  will  be  crowned  witli 
everlasting  bliss,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  human  race  will 
go  and  burn  eternally  in  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  hell.” 
This  prospect  naturally  keeps  up  the  Pope’s  spirits  ;  bui  to 
this  he  has  to  look  exclusively  for  relief.  Outside  there  k 
nothing  right.  The  tares  are  growing  up  together  wifh  the 
I  wheat,  and  the  Pope  condemns  the  attempt  to  separate  them 
until  the  proper  time  for  the  operation  arrives  : — **  As  long, 
however”  (he  says)  “  as  this  pilgrimage  shall  last,  the  go<^ 
must  find  themselves  mixed  with  the  bad  ;  the  latter  that 
they  may  try  the  patience  of  the  former,  and  this,  not  only 
in  order  to  confound,  and  one  day  trample  beneath  theii 
feet,  those  same  evil  ones,  but  that  they  may  even  now 
rejoice  in  the  partial  triumphs  of  the  Church.”  If  the  taree 
and  the  wheat  must  of  necessity  grow  up  together,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  faithful  should 
sedulously  keep  themselves  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
profane,  and  why,  in  particular,  they  should  not  take  a  pa«*t 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  from  which, 
since  “  the  days  of  tribulation”  came  on,  they  have  been 
excluded  by  the  solemn  inhibition  of  His  Holiness.  This 
construction  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  is  not  very  congenial  tc 
the  views  of  many  active-minded  ecclesiastics,  who  believe 
that  by  establishing  a  clerical  party  in  the  Parliament  of 
i  Italy  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  regain  a  great 
I  part  of  their  former  political  influence.  Since  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Temporal  Power  the  restless  activity  that 
had  found  a  vent  in  the  politics  of  the  Ecclesiastic^il  State* 
has  been  dammed  up,  and  the  rising  Antonellis  and  Mcrodet^ 
of  the  Church  would  gladly  see  the  obstacles  which  they 
deem  unnecessary  and  embarrassing  removed.  But  these- 
clerical  politicians  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  inftd- 
i  lible,  and  the  Pope  is  directly  opposed  to  their  wishes. 
With  an  acerbity  which  he  generally  reserves  for  Protestants 
or  Philosophers  or  friends  of  civil  liberty,  he  thus  de¬ 
nounces  the  movers  of  the  new  policy,  ^  who  look  to  have 
their  ambitions  gratified  under  the  ride  of  the  next  Sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff.  “  There  are,”  he  says,  “  among  the  many 
zealous  ministers,  also  those  whose  thoughts  are  upon  then 
private  interests,  who  entangle  themselves  in  the  labyrintin 
of  politics,  and  vs'ho  are  not  ashamed  of  descending  into  the 
electioneering  field  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  this  oi 
the  other  candidate,  often  an  unbeliever  or  anti-Christian. 
Let  these  persons,  who,  unfortunately,  are  not  wanting  in 
Italy,  answer  to  their  own  consciences.  He  insists  mort* 
strenuously  than  ever  that  the  faithful  shall  take  no 
part  whatever  in  political  affairs,  that  they  shall  mark  their 
discontent  wdth  the  evil  days  on  w*hich  they  have  fallen  by 
abstaining  altogether  from  political  action.  This  is  not  a 
novel  policy  ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  adopted  by  defeated 
parties,  and  always  with  the  same  result ;  but  why  should 
an  infallible  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth  stoop  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  teaching  of  that  “  old  almanack  ”  history  ? 

From  the  foregoing  passages  of  the  allocution  it  will  br* 
evident  that  the  divergence  between  the  policy  the  Pbpe 
and  that  represented  by  a  rising  party  among  the  Itaiia» 
clergy  is  so  great  as  to  be  irreconcilable.  The 
policy  of  surly  abstention  from  interference  in  politics  is 
now  one  full  of  danger  to  the  Church ;  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  current  of  human  activity  will  paralyse  the  Papacy  it 
it  be  persisted  in,  and  a  generation  of  this  abstention  would 
reduce  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  to  the  level 
of  the  English  Non  jurors  at  the  close  of  the  eighteentb 
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warmth  of  Mr.  Forster’s  welcome  should  be  held  to  have  a 
really  personal  significance.  Of  course,  when  a  late  Cabinet 
Minister  of  England  paid  a  visit  to  America,  it  was  natural 
for  his  hosts  to  inquire  what  was  his  record,”  and  having 
made  the  inquiry  they  would  learn  how  true  a  friend  the 
United  States  had  in  the  member  for  Bradford.  But  their 
gratitude  has  probably  no  deeper  root  than  this.  It  was  not 
the  individual  Englishman,  nor  even  the  English  Statesman, 
that  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  delighted  to 
honour  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  the  representative  of 
England  that  was  welcomed — the  spokesman  for  England’s 


«)ntury.  Faculties  that  are  not  used  perish  from  want  of 
use,  and  the  ablest  men  of  Catholicism  being  drawn  off 
one  by  one  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  politics  and 
public  business,  would  formally  or  virtually  abandon  their 
allegiance  to  a  faith  which  imposed  an  impracticable  ascetic 
rule  of  conduct.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  French  Protes¬ 
tants  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  the  readers  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  History  will  remember. 
The  danger  is  clearly  seen  by  that  new  party  among  the 
Italian  clergy  who  wish  nominally  to  accept  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  United  Italy,  and  thus  obtain  a  fast  hold  in  politics 
from  which  to  trouble  the  repose  of  the  State.  The  active 
adventurous  clerical  champions  who  desire  to  take  part  in 
elections,  to  be  elected  to  the  Chamber,  and  to  organise  a 
party,  have  no  mind  to  see  theiir  great  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
sation  dwindle  into  a  sleepy  sect, •  without  the  capacity  for 
attack,  and  consequently  soon  to  lose  the  power  of  self- 
defence.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if  these  men  had 
their  way  they  could  do  much  mischief  in  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom,  and  what  is  even  worse,  make  the  Church  an  engine 
for  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  they,  as  well  as 
the  Pope,  overlook  the  real  perils  of  their  policy,  for  in  truth 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  is  shut  up  in  a  dilemma  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  without  danger.  Whether  the 
faithful  take  part  in  politics,  or  whether  they  abstain,  the 
Church  is  either  way  expdsed  to  serious  risks.  In  the  latter 
case  her  strength  will  decay  through  mere  atrophy ;  in  the 
former  case  that  same  strength  will  be  disciplined  by  use, 
but  it  will  irresistibly  though  imperceptibly,  catch  the 
s«>cular  infection,  as  the  ecclesiastical  party  would  say,  and 
will  become  less  and  loss  adapted  for  purely  secular  purposes. 
The  Church  in  the  next  vacancy  in  the  Popedom  must 
make  a  choice  between  these  dangers.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Pope’s  address  to  the  Cardinals  that  the  forces  which 
are  pulling  one  way  and  the  other  are  very  powerful  and 
T(.»ry  much  in  earnest. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Wo  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Forster’s  cordial  reception  in 
the  United  States  should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  cause  of  free  Government 
and  of  humanity  was  bound  up  with  the  triumph  of  the 
American  Union  over  Separatist  attacks,  and  when  to  all 
who  had  not  a  perfect  faith  in  the  inherent  energy  of 
groat  principles,  the  prospects  of  that  cause  were  at  their 
darkest,  Mr.  Forster  was  one  of  a  small  band  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  politicians  who  represented  in  public  aflairs  the 
tnie  instincts  of  the  English  people,  and  made  the  voice  of 
England  heard  sometimes  on  the  side  of  lilxjrty  and  pro¬ 
gress.  Next  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  perhaps  even 
more  industriously  and  sedulously  than  either  of  these  great 
orators,  Mr.  Forster  constituted  himfelf  the  defender  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  those  political  doctrines  which  the 
Government  of  President  Lincoln  asserted  against  the 
Southern  becessionists.  And  his  advocacy  was  most  'valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  American  Government  and  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  country.  To  Mr.  Forster  and  his  few  fellow- 
labourers  it  is  mainly  owing  that  England  was  not  dragged 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  and  by  the  ignorant 
recklessness  of  her  own  rulers  into  a  disastrous  interference 
with  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  Wo  say  this  without 
forgetting  tliat  Mr.  Forster’s  subsequent  political  career  has 
done  almost  as  much  damage  to  the  Liberal  cause  in 
another  direction  as  his  defence  of  the  Federal  Government 
did  good  service  from  IHOl  to  1804.  But  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
original  merits  ami  of  his  later  back-sliding  the  immense 
majority  of  Americans  are,  we  venture  to  say,  altogether 
in  tho^  dark.  If  one  average  American  out  of  ten  knew 
anything  inoro  of  Mr.  Forster  before  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  than  his  bare  name,  the  fact  would  have 
boon  matter  for  surprise,  and  indeed  the  knowledge  of  the 
earners  and  reputations  of  English  statesmen,  even  of  Mr. 
Bright  8  rank,  ot  wliich  Americans  in  general  are  possessed, 
is  extremely  meagre.  Wo  do  not  mention  this  as  in 
any  way  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  and  wo  are  (juite  sure  it  is  matched  by  the  ignorance 
of  American  politics  prevailing  among  Englishmen.  But 
is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  lest  the 


was  to  bo  expected  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Forster  the  assurance  which  he  conveyed  to  the  Union 
League  Club  in  the  following  words  : — I  must  not  merely 
thank  you  for  your  great  kindness,  but  I  am  now  leaving 
your  shores  in  two  days,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  in  this 
meeting,  to  say  one  word  in  return  for  the  great  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  received  throughout  the  whole 
country ;  not  merely  courtesy  to  myself  personally — that 
I  should  have  expected,  the  character  of  Americans  for 
courtesy  would  have  assured  me  that  I  would  be  so  treated 
when  I  was  known — but  there  are  mischief-makers  some¬ 
times,  who,  perhaps  through  recklessness,  it  may  be  from 
malice,  try  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  represent  that 
there  is  some  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
from  Boston  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Niagara  to 
New  Orleans,  I  have  never  heard  one  mention  of  my  native 
country  that  an  Englishman  would  not  like  to  hear.”  Per¬ 
haps  as  much  could  not  be  said  by  an  observant  American 
who  travelled  widely  in  the  British  Islands. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Forster,  after  a  few  graceful  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  controversies  excited 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  War  of  the  Secession, 
should  say  something  about  the  present  state  and  prospects 
for  the  future  of  those  States  which  in  that  struggle  for  life  had 
to  yield  to  the  ampler  resources  and  more  vigorous  principles 
of  the  North.  He  had  lately  made  a  journey  through  a 
portion  of  the  South,  and  though  he  apologised  ex¬ 
pressing  any  opinion  founded  upon  a  survey  so  hasty  and 
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imperfect,  lie  affirms,  without  hesitation,  that  there  never 
was  a  civil  war  which  left  less  of  hatred  and  rancour  behind 
it  ”  whether  between  the  contending  parties  or  between  the 
former  masters  and  their  sometime  slaves.  “  I  do  not  aver,” 
Mr.  Forster  says,  ‘‘  that  there  is  absolutely  no  feeling  of  ill- 
will  left  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  true  men  of  the  South  or 
the  North ;  but  I  do  say  this  to  the  credit  of  our  common 
race,  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  any  civil  war  for 
any  length  of  time  that  has  left  so  little  of  that  feeling  of 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  combatants,  and  made  it  so  easy 
for  them  to  unite  together  and  be  one  country.”  So, 
again,  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Southern  States 
do  not  appear  to  Mr.  Forster  to  indicate  any  serious 
conflict  between  white  and  black.  In  spite  of  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  and  rumours  of  troubles,  agricultural  industry,  Mr. 
Forster  says,  is  holding  its  own,  and  the  actual  crops 
taken  off  the  soil  are  as  great  as  they  were  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  So  far  from  taking  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  South,  Mr.  Forster  goes  on  to 
congratulate  the  American  people  on  the  outlook.  “  There 
again,”  he  says,  “is  progress  that  shows  how  you  really  are 
working  the  problem  out,  and  I  believe,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  that  all  that  is  wanted  now  is  to  leave  matters 
very  much  to  themselves.  And  you  will  find  that  the 
whites  and  the  blacks,  the  masters  and  their  slaves,  will 
accustom  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  society  and  the 
new  position  of  the  labourer.”  These  views  may  be  opti¬ 
mistic,  but  with  Mr.  Forster  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
sincere.  The  same  cast  of  thought  leads  him  to  derive 
from  the  history  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  the  conviction 
that  this  method  of  settling  international  disputes  will 
henceforward  be  permanently  established  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  This  is  scarcely  an  inference  that  we  should 
be  inclined  ourselves  to  draw  from  that  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  which  led  to  the  Jndirect  Claims  or  to  the 
.spirit  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration,  and  especially 
the  reasons  assigned  for  that  decision,  were  received  in  this 
country.  The  same  sanguine  temperament  brings  before 
the  mental  vision  of  Mr,  Forster  the  conception  of  a  vast 
Anglo-Saxon  confederation,  the  realisation  of  which  appears 
to  sober  intellects  outside  the  range  at  least  of  present  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  probably  containing  as  many  elements  of 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind  at  large  as  of  benefit  ] 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  1 


mouiueu  general  service  necessary  as  well  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  position  in  the  world.  But  a  more 
eminent  authority  than  Sir  Henry  recently  sounded  the 
same  dismal  key-note.  For  the  last  three  weeks  ominous 
rumours  have  been  heard  in  those  luxurious  establishments 
where  British  officers  ape  the  life  of  Sardanapalus  on  a  few 
shillings  a  day.  Ever  since  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  speech 
at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  banquet,  our  old  friends  Bag  and 
Famish  have  plucked  up  fresh  courage  to  face  their 
difficulties.  In  all  the  great  military  clubs  the  word  goes 
round  that  a  Conservative  Government  always  favours  the 
army,  especially  when  commanded  by  an  illustrious  scion  of 
royalty.  His  Royal  Highness  having  declared  more  pay 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  the  glad  tidings  are 
caught  up  and  echoed  back  by  every  hungry  subaltern  and 
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ight  up  and  echoed  back  by  every  hungry  subaltern  and 
impecunious  captain,  while  plethoric  field-officers  swear  and 
spend  more  than  usual.  No  doubt  they  see  clearly  enough 
his  remark  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  ranks.  But 
they  no  less  plainly  perceive  a  chance  of  getting  a  share  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  when  the  time  of  distribution  arrives. 
Then  some  clever  young  man  will  draw  up  a  document, 
showing  that  while  the  pay  of  private  soldiers  has  been 
constantly  increased  during  recent  years,  the  emoluments  of 
officers  remain  exactly  what  they  were.  In  face  of  such 
manifest  injustice  to  the  latter,  the  nation  could  not  well  do 
less  than  increase  their  pay,  so  as  to  preserve  its  previous 
proportion  to  that  of  the  ranks,  and  thus  all  would 
end  happily  except  for  the  British  tax-payer.  On  him 
a  hazy  notion  begins  to  dawn  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  final  limit  in  this  matter  of  more  pay.  When¬ 
ever  the  army  happens  to  be  in  difficulties  for  want 
of  men,  the  same  dreary  refrain  is  chaunted  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  It  is  all  a  question  of  money,  we  are  told. 
With  a  voluntary  system  of  enlistment,  the  recruiting-ser¬ 
geant  has  to  bid  in  the  labour  market  for  the  article  he 
requires,  against  numberless  competitors.  If  he  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  sufficient  funds,  the  blame  of  his  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  recruits  clearly  rests  with  the  nation.  This  is,  in  effect, 
the  theory  on  which  the  military  authorities  base  their 
demands  for  more  money,  and  from  their  point  of  view  its 
truth  can  scarcely  be  contested.  Granted  that  cash  is  to  be 
the  sole  inducement  to  tempt  men  into  the  army ;  granted 
that  commissions  are  to  be  virtually  kept  as  a  sacred  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  rich  and  influential ;  granted  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  must  always  remain  an  infamy,  into  which  whoso 
enters  leaves  hope  behind ;  granted  the  continued  existence  of 
these  and  other  causes  of  the  army’s  unpopularity,  and  cash 
undoubtedly  remains  the  only  temptation  to  enlistment. 
Yet,  even  while  admitting  so  much,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  finality  in  this  system  of  lavish 
expenditure.  Although  it  might  produce  all  the  results  so 
confidently  predicted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  where  is 
the  money  to  come  from?  This  advice  may  be  as  sound  as 
that  of  a  doctor  who  recommends  poverty-stricken  people  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Mentone,  but  it  is  equally  impracticable. 
Searching  in  the  bottom  of  his  attenuated  purse  to  pay  the 
tax-gatherer,  John  Bull  would  be  likely  to  rise  in  his  wrath 
and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Government  benches  when 
he  found  the  burden  of  taxation  greater  than  even  his 
broad  shoulders  could  support.  He  is  a  long-suffering  ani¬ 
mal,  as  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  found, 
but  there  is  a  mark  beyond  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
strain  his  patience.  Even  the  camel  kicks  off  its  loading 
when  too  heavy  for  its  strength,  and  if  in  its  subsequent 
gambols  the  ungainly  creature  does  some  damage,  with 
whom  does  the  blame  lie  but  with  its  loaders  ? 

Yet,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  if  England 
desires  to  have  a  really  efficient  anny,  she  must  either  pay 
more  for  it  or  submit  to  compulsory  enlistment.  Like  some 
Claude  du  Val,  he  courteously  gives  his  victim  the  option 
of  handing  over  bin  purse  or  of  standing  the  chance  of  a 
bullet  through  the  brain.  “  Your  money  or  your  lives 
forms  the  uncomfortable  option  presented  to  British  tax¬ 
payers  by  the  “mildest-mannered  man  who  ever  cut  a 
throat.”  The  Duke  did  not  mince  matters  when  formu¬ 
lating  his  dilemma.  Like  a  fine  old  English  warrior,  ho 
dashed  impetuously  into  the  fray  with  the  ^  same  bull-dog 
pluck  and  clearness  of  purpose  that  he  displayed  in  the 
Crimea.  “  England  had  to  choose  between  a  cheap  army 
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CONSCRIPTION  OR  FRESH  TAXATION  ? 

With  wearisome  iteration,  military  reformers  persist  in 
repeating  that  the  nation  must  either  submit  to  some  system 
of  compulsory  enlistment  or  consent  to  offer  higher  terms 
for  enlistment.  Even  Sir  Henry  Havelock  falls  in  with 
this  worn-out  cry.  While  stating  that,  as  a  Liberal,  he 
would  oppose  conscription  in  any  form,  and  under  any 
emergency  however  great,  he  suggests  that  every  English¬ 
man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without  exemption  of  class, 
should  be  liable  to  ballot  for  the  Militia  and  six  months’ 
compulsory  drill  at  first  commencing  his  military  career. 
Agreeing  almost  with  the  very  words  we  recently  wrote 
reconstruction  and  not  merely  reorganisation 
o  he  army  to  be  necessary.  Sir  Henry  pledges  his  profes- 
siona  opinion  that  “  never  more  shall  we  get  the  stalwart 
so  ler  of  the  ante-Crimean  time  except  under  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  service.”  Nor  does  he  confine  himself 
0  merely  stating  the  fact  ex-cathedrd  after  the  manner  of 
e  nebulous  authority  who  lately  declared  the  recruiting 
service  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Giving  chapter  and 
yer^  for  his  bold  statement,  he  proves  the  army  utterly 
ine  cient  in  every  respect,  even  dui  ing  peace,  while  no  kind 
o  provision  exists  for  supplying  the  requirements  of  active 
semce.  These  being  established  facts,  the  public  will  pro- 
a  y  a^ee  with  Sir  Henry  in  considering  that  a  very  grave 
responsibility  rests  with  those  who  cried  “peace,  peace,” 
w  en  there  was  no  peace.  Yet  although  so  clear-sighted 
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really  no  finality  in  the  expense  of  a  standing  army  ?  Are 
military  wits  so  barren  of  invention  that  they  cannot  devise 
any  other  means  of  making  the  service  popular  than  by 
buying  men  for  so  much  hard  cash  as  if  dealing  in  a  slave 
market?  Apparently  this  is  the  limit  to  which  Horse 
Guards  ingenuity  extends.  The  tradition  of  “Munky 
pays  for  all  ”  having  gained  time-honoured  acceptance 
among  the  military  officialocracy,  a  plaintive  petition  for 
pence  rises  to  the  skies  whenever  the  army  shows  signs  of 
becoming  deliquescent  through  decomposition.  But  suppose 
Munky  refuses  to  p^y  Any  more  ^  na\%  even  questions 
whether  he  is  not  paying  too  much  already  ?  What  then  ? 
Well,  in  that  case  it  will  become  necessary  to  invent  some 
other  expedient  than  the  perverse  application  of  politico- 
economical  maxims  to  situations  for  which  they  are  by  no 
means  adapted.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  will  tolerate  increased  charges  for  military  purposes 
year  after  year,  while  conscription  modified  or  wholesale  is 
out  of  the  question,  the  Duke  will  do  well  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  invention  of  a  new  remedy.  At  present  the 
nation  pays  enormously  for  an  army  admitted  by  its  com¬ 
mander  to  be  inefficient.  In  other  words,  the  vaunted 


and  a  defensive  force  that  was  comparatively  expensive.  If 
we  wanted  a  cheap  army,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  con¬ 
scription  ;  if  we  refused  the  conscription,  we  must  not  mind 
putting  our  hands  into  our  pockets.”  Nothing  can  be 
clearer.  The  whole  question  of  military  reform  evidently 
lies  in  a  nutshell,  which  the  Nasmyth’s  hammer  at  the 
Horse  Guards  finds  no  difficulty  in  cracking.  Otherwise  it 
might  be  allowable  to  suggest  that  military  wits  seem  rather 
sterile.  When  the  dilemma  is  reduced  to  its  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  only  one  horn  will  be  found  to  remain.  Conscrip¬ 
tion  is  simply  impossible.  The  time  has  surely  come  for 
that  wretched  old  bogey  to  be  laid.  No  doubt  its  turnip- 
head  and  goggle-eyes  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  the 
jokesters  who  manipulate  the  simulacrum  for  their  own 
advantage.  Whenever  any  military  job  had  to  be  perpe¬ 
trated,  this  ghost  of  a  dead  system  was  dragged  from  its 
dusty  limbo  to  frighten  the  public  into  paying  black  mail. 
But  people  know  better  now.  Wliatever  may  befall,  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  will  never  again  sanction  any  system 
which  drags  men  from  wives,  children,  and  home  to  fight 
other  folks’  battles  against  their  own  will.  Every  military 
man,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  latest- 
joined  subaltern,  is  cognisant  of  this  fact ;  and  yet  this 
miserable  bugbear  is  constantly  brought  forward  to  scare 
timid  children  into  surrendering  their  hardly-earned  half¬ 
pence. 

Conscription  being  eliminated  from  discussion  as  utterly 
impossible,  we  are  told  to  believe  the  only  other  way  of 
procuring  a  really  efficient  army  is  by  increasing  its  pay. 
“  The  people  of  this  country  would  not  begrudge  what  was 
necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cfliciency  of  the  army.”  So 
said  the  Duke  ;  and  we  agree  with  him  within  certain  limits. 
The  enormous  sums  annually  expended  on  our  military  ser¬ 
vices  sufficiently  vindicate  the  national  character  against 
any  charge  of  miserly  economy.  England  wants  a  good 
army,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  it ;  but  she 
complains,  not  unnaturally,  that  at  present  she  gets  the 
worst  possible  article  at  the  highest  possible  price.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  point  at  present,  although  bearing  on 
it.  The  alanning  question  raised  by  the  Duke’s  speech  is, 
Wliat  amount  does  he  consider  “  necessary  for  keeping  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  ?”  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  answer.  Give  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  expense,  and 
they  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  enlist  the  flower  of  British 
manhoo<l.  Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  a  recniiting  system  which  virtually  declared  money 
no  object.  *‘If  you  won’t  accept  58.  a  day,  take  lOs.,  and 
say  no  more  about  it ;  or  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  name  your 
own  terms.”  What  could  be  more  simple  or  more  liely 
to  produce  wonderful  results  than  these  conditions  of  ser¬ 
vice  ?  But  then  comes  the  inconvenient  question  of  who  is 
to  bear  the  burden.  If  people  insist  on  having  music,  cost 
what  it  may,  some  one  must  pay  the  piper.  If  we  accede 
to  the  Duke’s  request  for  money,  and  furnish  that  in 
sufficient  abundance,  the  military  problem  will  be  solved 
until,  the  army  having  again  become  unpopular  through 
intrinsic  causes,  the  llorso  Guards  feel  themselves  once 
more  compelled  to  appeal  for  extrinsic  aid.  ‘^When  in 
doubt,  play  a  trump,”  used  to  be  a  favourite  maxim  w'ith 
rule  of  thumb  whist-players.  “  When  in  a  mess,  ask  for 
increase  of  pay,”  remains  a  fashionable  dictum  with  those 
who  control  our  military  system.  Beyond  this,  the  powers  of 
Horse  G uards  invention  do  not  extend.  Why  should  they,  in¬ 
deed  ?  Has  not  this  remedy  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  aimy 
is  liable  proved  effectual  in  times  past  ?  If  we  remember 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENDOW’MENTS. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe  wrote  a  pamphlet,  full  of 
wit,  fervour,  and  argumentative  acumen,  on  the  subject  of 
educational  endowments,  to  prove  that  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
useless.  If  he  did  not  exactly  propose  that  the  memory  of 
the  pious  founder  should  be  treated  as  that  of  a  malefactor, 
he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion  that  in  most  cases 
the  author  of  endowments  was  a  questionable  benefactor,  and 
that,  in  oblique  ways,  he  did  as  much  harm  as  good.  A 
century  before  Mr.  Lowe  wrote  these  paradoxes,  Adam 
Smith  had  astonished  his  generation  by  declaring  that, 
‘^w’ere  there  no  (endowed)  public  institutions  for  educa¬ 
tion,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  wuth  application  and 
abilities,  the  most  complete  education  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to  afford,  could  not  come 
into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  everything  which  is 
the  common  subject  of  conversation  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world.”  Mr.  Lowe  carried  this  doctrine  a  little 
further ;  and  now  Mr.  Appleton  gives  another  push  to  the 
paradox,  no  longer  capable  of  astonishing  us,  until  we  fear 
it  fairly  rolls  over  the  verge  of  truth,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  down  the  declivity  of  falsehood. 

We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  praise  or  acquiesce  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  rewards  of  learning  are  distributed, 
and,  especially,  the  ways  in  which  the  Universities  parcel  out 
their  splendid  patrimony.  It  is  but  a  sorry  reflection  that 
the  highest  rewards  go  to  support  men  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  thickets  of  professional  life.  Most  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ships  are  makeshifts  or  pot-boilers  to  young  men  of  letters 
or  barristers.  It  enables  schools  to  obtain  their  assistant- 
masters  cheaply.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  meet  grey-headed 
Fellows  who,  subsisting  on  the  liberal  out-door  relief  sup¬ 
plied  by  their  colleges,  have  never  done  a  stroke  of  honest, 
or,  to  be  just,  dishonest  work  in  their  lives,  and,  what  is 
more,  never  mean  to  do  any.  Their  Fellowships  ruined 
them.  They  were  destroyed  by  comfort  as  some  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  drink.  Still  more  frequently  does  one  come  across 
the  case  of  those  who  supplement  a  small  professional 
income  by  their  Fellowships.  The  community  is  doubtless 
interested  in  helping  as  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  as  possible  into  public  life.  But  we  know  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  assumed,  in  dealing  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  endowments  of  the  country,  that  their  proper  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  promote  man’s  chief  end — to  get  out  as  fast  as 
possible  of  the  place  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him. 
The  ambition  to  get  on  is  a  most  valuable  motive,  and  the 
main  guarantee  against  social  stagnation.  But  it  is  not  the 
end  and  aim  of  educational  endowments  to  eke  out  profes¬ 
sional  incomes,  or  to  put  clever  young  fellows  on  the  road  to 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Adam  Smith  could  with  truth  say,  in 
his  day,  that,  **  in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  greater  part 
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of  the  public  Professors  have,  for  these  many  years,  given  up  He  now  gets  no  part  in  the  reward  doled  out  by  colleges.. 
altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching;  and  long  ago  the  Our  Patent  laws  afford  him  no  emoluments  unless  his  in- 
majority  of  the  Fellows  have  abandoned  the  pretence  of  cul-  vention  be  something  which  ministers  to  the  belly  or  the 
tivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  encourage  which  the  en-  back.  The  State  grows  more  and  more  niggardly.  The 
dowments  were  established.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  treats  mendicant  savants  as  if 
Dr.  Appleton  is  not  right  in  alleging  that  a  good  education  they  were  robbers.  Where,  in  these  times,  can  the  savant' 
brings  now  its  own  pecuniary  reward,  and  requires  no  han-  turn  but  to  the  Universities  ?  We  own  all  that ;  but  we 
dicapping  or  supplementary  bounties.  A  University  degree  wish  to  know  how  Dr.  Appleton  is  to  distinguish  between 
has  a  high  marketable  value.  A  First  Class  will,  barring  acci-  true  and  false  research,  between  the  worthless  and  the- 
dents  and  in  ordinary  cases,  secure  to  a  man  a  competence,  worthy.  We  are  aware  of  but  one  way  in  which  the  sifting 
But  for  the  existence  of  Fellowships  the  return  on  the  outlay  process  can  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  this.  Take  security 
of  a  University  education  in  the  open  market  would,  in  all  that  the  so-called  searchers  be  competent ;  encovirage  only 
probability,  be  greater  than  it  now  is.  We  may,  indeed,  those  who  have  proved  themselves,  to  some  extent,  capable, 
hesitate  to  endorse  Dr.  Appleton’s  somewhat  hasty  and  Of  course,  this  implies  examinations,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
gratuitous  dictum  that  a  higher  return  on  this  outlay  all  the  present  machinery.  To  exclude  charlatans  and 
can  be  got  than  in  any  other  investment  of  equal  security,  impostors,  you  must  have  tests.  Subject  to  this  explana- 
Of  course,  one  sees  that  Dr.  Appleton  may  be  right  if  he  tion  and  qualification,  the  endowment  of  research  means  no 
adds  to  the  monetary  rewards  of  scholarship  certain  social  more  than  that  persons  whose  fitness  for  scientific  study  hjfct 
advantages.  But  we  can  scarcely  .think  he  is  serious  when  been  proved,  should  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  should  get 
he  asserts  that  five  talents  will  be  as  remunerative  at  Oxford  assistance  so  long  as  they  really  are  engaged  in  research, 
as  at  Mincing-lane.  It  is  enough  for  his  purpose  to  say  We  apprehend  that  Dr.  Appleton  will  do  most  service  i’  he- 
that  in  these  days,  when  education  is  made  a  sort  of  fetish,  drop  pompous  phraseology,  eschew  such  lofty  but  deceptive 
an  excellent  classical  scholar  or  mathematician  will  be  sure  subjects  as  The  Political  Economy  of  Endowmaent,”  and 
to  be  remunerated  pretty  handsomely.  Coming  from  the  give  his  aid  in  the  discussion  of  the  proper  conditions  of  the 
University  with  a  good  degree,  he  will  have  chances  in  hfe  tenure  of  Fellowships.  No  one,  we  venture  to  think,  will 
verv  similar  to  those  of  an  engineer  or  lawyer  who  has  mas-  affirm  that  any  of  the  present  collegiate  arrangements 
tered  his  business.  So  far  we  agree  with  Dr.  Appleton,  and  with  respect  to  this  subject  arc  final  and  proper.  More 
sooner  or  later  his  argument,  up  to  this  point,  must  carry  catholicity,  less  routine,  are  to  be  desired ;  and  if  a 
conviction.  Already  University  reformers  are  at  one  with  Hberal  spirit  were  to  pervade  the  Universities,  we  should 
him  in  thinking  that  the  College  Fellowships  were  not  not  despair  of  seeing  a  solution  of  almost  all  the  problems 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  underpaid  assistant-masters  or  which  Dr.  Appleton  propounds.  Many  Fellowships  might 
strugghng  barristers.  become  similar  to  the  Ahademisclie  Stellungen  attached  to 

Dr.  Appleton  proposes  to  set  aside  these  maltreated  endow-  f lie  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.  Some  of  them  might  be 
ments  to  the  encouragement  of  scientific  and  historical  re-  "on-univ^ity  men  of  eminence,  such  as  Mr. 

search.  This  sounds  very  well.  To  endow  out  of  the  collegiate  Spencer.  \\  e  would  gladly  hail  reforms  of  this 

and  University  funds  aU  those  who  minister  as  priests  at  the  5  ‘  advocacy  of  them  by  pondcr- 

.-iltai-  of  truth  seems  veiy  laudable.  But  we  warn  Dr.  ous  paradoxes  and  by  rach  unwarranted  assertions  as  the 
Appleton  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  several  critics  fpUowing:  “Political  Econornysaysthatendowingeduca- 
demur  to  his  treatment  of  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  contrast  "'“y  Ay  ing  in  the  face  of  nature.  Political 

the  labour  of  research  and  the  labour  of  acquisition  Economy  is,  we  take  it  no  such  a  fool  as  some  of  its  friends 
encouraged  by  college  prizes.  Often,  we  own,  they  are  P"'  Appleton  nuxes  up  with 

entirely  different  things.  But  Dr.  Appleton  must  be  well  pj®  reasoning  propositions  of  this  character,  we  can  regar 
aware  that  in  encouraging  the  latter  you  are  sometimes  f  domg  little  more  thanblowing^leverly  blowing— 

powerfully  aiding  the  former.  What  can  be  a  better  aid  to  soap-bubbles  in  the  pages  of  the  Theological  heview. 

the  progress  of  science  than  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  mathe-  _ 

matics,  which  are  the  elements  of  several  sciences  ?  How 

will  you  stimulate  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  more  THE  SHIPTON  ACCIDENT, 

effectually  than  by  ensuring  that  there  shall  be  always  a  The  railway  accident,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called,  at  Shipton 
large  number  of  persons  interested  therein,  and  capable  of  on  Cherwell,  is  the  worst  and  most  terrible  that  has  yet 
observing?  It  may  be  for  proficiency  in  the  mere  goosestep  occurred  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  thirty-three 
of  knowledge  that  the  highest  prizes  are  now  awarded.  But  passengers  were  killed  at  Abergele.  At  Shipton  thirty-four 
after  all  this  minor  accomplishment  has  its  use.  It  forms  were  either  taken  up  dead,  or  have  died  since,  four  or  five 
the  elements  of  a  good  soldier’s  education.  And  in  offering  more  will  certainly  die,  and  some  seventy  are  verj'  seriously 
donations  to  all  vrho  attain  skill  in  mathematics  and  natural  j  injured.  Further  than  this  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon 
science  the  Universities  are  taking  one  step  to  encourage  the  “horrors”  of  the  “catastrophe.”  The  daily  papers 
research.  Their  mistake  is  that  they  do  not  take  the  ,  have  already  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  them.  Inde^  the 
second  step.  They  are  content  to  diffuse  the  A  B  C  of  Daily  Nev:8  has,  for  once,  eclipsed  even  itself,  and  has  sent 
science.  ^  down  a  “  special  ”  who  positively  revels  in  the  ghastly 

^  Q  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Appleton  has  sufficiently  details  of  the  charnel-house,  and  whose  “  copy,  artistic 
considered  another  matter  of  first-rate  importance.  Endow  as  its  touches  are,  jars  a  little  upon  ordinary  sensibilities, 
research,  we  all  should.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  not  altogether  inured  to  “  high-class  ”  literature.  Strangely 
get  a  little  preliminary  knowledge.  Who  are  the  searchers  enough,  although  our  daily  contemporaries  have  made 
to  be  encouraged  ?  Take  the  case  of  mental  science,  abundant  capital  out  of  this  terrible  affair,  not  one  has 
ould  advocates  of  idealism  and  sensational  philosophy  be  pointed  out  the  lesson  which  it  obviously  teaches.  The . 
reated  alike  ? — and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Would  a  gentleman  'Dimes,  it  is  true,  hints  in  a  semi-oracular  kind  of  way  that 
^'ho  started  a  high-class  periodical,  as  he  conceives,  in  the  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  Bail  way  Companies  are 
interest  of  ^ience,  be  at  liberty  to  claim  assistance  from  {  sufficiently  alive  to  their  responsibilities,  but  the  oracle  is  sc 
e  Lniyersities  ?  What  answer  would  be  given  to  those  {  vague  that  it  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  will  cer- 
who  claimed  assistance  in  their  endeavours  to  overthrow  i  tainly  end  in  the  latter.  As  for  the  other  organs  of  public 
e  most  fundamental  doctiines  of  science?  What  would  1  opinion,  their  representatives  have  experienced  “  the  greatest 
.  ®  ®^id  to  Mr.  Buskin  if  he  asked  to  be  encouraged  in  hi.<*  courtesy  ”  from  the  railway  officials,  and  have  had  “ever}’ 
investigation  of  Political  Economy  ?  We  have  heard  of  a  facility  ”  afforded  them  for  “  viewing  the  scene  ”  of  “  the 
istinguished  scholar  who  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  fatal  catastrophe,”  and  gaping  at  the  “pallid  corpse*, 
uiversity  and  there  lecture,  and  who,  when  asked  what  Accordingly,  they  are  all  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
would  choose,  replied  that  he  knew  of  only  one  “sad  calamity”  is  one  which  no  possible  precaution  could 
T  would  content  him,  and  that  was  God.  Would  this  have  averted,  and  aresmoothingthe  way  for  a  bold  declaration 
lumble  gentleman  deserve  to  be  encouraged  as  a  searcher  that  the  accident  was  the  act  of  God  and  not  due  to  the  Com¬ 
er  ruth  in  his  own  w’ay  ?  We  admit  that  material  aid  is  pany’s  negligence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  this  point  the  two 
cquiied  by  the  savant  or  searcher  for  abstract  truth,  coroners’  juries  at  present  sitting  at  Oxford  will  not  allow 
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llioinBclves  to  be  too  easily  satisfied.  We  notice  that  every¬ 
body  is  represented  before  the  coroner  except  tbe  relatives  and 
friends  of  tbe  victims.  More  especially  there  appears  in 
behalf  of  the  Company  itself  one  of  the  very  ablest  advocates 
xt  the  bar.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  gentleman  will  do 
his  duty  by  his  clients  ;  and  that  duty  will  be  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  he  possibly  can  to  prevent  a  verdict  of  negligence 
being  returned.  Perhaps  if  the  jury  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
they  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  regard  Colonel  Yolland  as 
*f.micu8  curim,  and  to  give  his  evidence  its  due  weight.  In 
llio  case  of  the  Wigan  accident  it  was  found  impossible  to 
fix  the  Company  with  negligence,  and,  accordingly,  its 
M^ilicitor  has  promptly  replied  to  all  claims  for  compensation 
that  the  Company  is  ready  to  defend  any  action  that  may 
be  brought  against  it.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Great 
Western  to  its  shareholders  to  adopt  the  same  course  if  it 
can  possibly  do  so,  and  it  is  accordingly  a  matter  of  the  most 
s<‘riou8  importance  whether  the  Coroner’s  Court  finds  there 
h;w  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Company  or  not. 

We  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  amateur  wisdom  after  the 
event,  the  net  outcome  of  which  has  been  to  show  how  very 
f(iw  people  have  even  as  much  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  a  railway  as  can  be  got  by  regularly  reading  the 
r(»ports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
titandard,  for  instance,  is  of  opinion  that  when  a  carriage  is 
xdded  to  a  train  at  an  intermediate  station  it  is  put  on 
iK^hind ;  and  Lord  Elcho  seems  to  think  that,  in  case  of  a 
fractured  tiro,  a  carriage  with  six  wheels  is  safer  than  one 
with  four,  as,  a  ‘priori,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be.  Upon  these 
matters,  however.  Colonel  Yolland  will  have  more  to  tell  us 
than  oven  the  Standard  or  Lord  Elcho,  and  will  probably 
prove  a  better  authority.  At  present  it  is  somewhat  idle  to 
speculate  about  the  precise  cause  of  the  accident.  What 
wo  are  rather  concerned  to  ask  ourselves  is,  how  we  can 
put  a  sufficient  pressure  on  Railway  Companies  to  bring 
them  to  their  senses  ?  The  view  of  a  Railway  Director  is 
in  effect  that  all  railway  traffic  involves  a  certain  per-centage 
of  broken  and  damaged  goods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
killed  and  mangled  passengers  on  the  other.  The  typical 
director  has  consequently  a  very  natural  contempt  and 
dislike  for  Colonel  Tyler  and  his  colleagues.  Indeed  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  did  not  hesitate  on  one  occasion  to 
denounce  these  gentlemen  as  “  amateurs,”  and  to  complain 
of  their  intolerable  insolence.”  The  theory  of  Watkinism 
pure  and  simple  is  that  a  superior  limit  ought  to  be  fixed 
for  the  damages  which  a  Company  has  to  pay  in  case  of  a 
fatal  accident,  and  a  Bill  was  once  actually  introduced  in 
this  behalf  which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  enabled  the 
Companies  to  kill  any  number  of  passengers  at  a  maximum 
of  100/.  a-head.  Under  such  a  system  the  damages  to  be 
paid  for  butchering  and  maiming  the  public  could  obviously 
be  brought  to  something  very  like  an  average.  As  it  is  they 
are  liable  to  lluctuate,  and  in  this  one  fact  is  the  only 
ajifoty  the  public  really  has.  Railway  Companies  have  a 
distinct  and  wdiolesome  fear  of  damages  in  pLtnam,  but  to 
everything  else  they  are  serenely  indifferent.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  most  important  that  jurors  in  such  cases  should 
understand  the  full  responsibilities  of  their  position. 

The  sympathies  of  lawyers  are,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
Companies.  Railway  Companies  are  capital  clients  and  pay 
good  fees  ;  and  railway  stock  is  one  of  the  commonest 
investments  made  by  a  successful  advocate.  The  result  is 
that  a  sort  of  tradition  has  grown  up — the  validity  of 
which  is  open  to  very  grave  question — that  a  great  railway 
accident,  such  as  that  at  Shipton,  is  on  all  fours  with  an 
ordinary  running  down  case,  or  any  common  action  on  the 
CA80,”  and  that  the  omis  probandi  lies  on  the  plaintiff  to 
fix  the  Company  with  negligence.  We  doubt  if  this  is 
sound  law,  and  we  arc  sure  in  any  case  that  it  is  not  sound 
public  policy.  Wo  need  not  follow  into  detail  an  axiom  so 
obvious  as  that  the  poH8t‘SHion  of  monopoly  imposes  duties 
of  its  own.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  railway  accident  is  in 
itself  a  prinid  facie  evidence  of  negligence,  and  that  if  a 
Railway  Company  kills  thirty  people  the  presumption  is 
against  it,  and  the  onus  probandi  distinctly  lies  on  it  to 
show  that  it  has  used  proper  care  and  diligence.  In  the 
present  case  the  presumption  clearly  is  that  the  tire  was 
unsound,  and  it  is  monstrous  that  the  onus  of  proving  its  un- 
■onndness  should  be  cast  upon  the  sufferers  by  the  so-called 


tainly  leave  the  rails.  What  follows  in  such  a  case,  and 
when  a  train  is  travelling  at  a  highspeed,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition ;  but  what  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
known  is  the  fact  that  such  an  occurrence  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  proper  fastenings  ;  that  the  means  of  safety 
are  understood  by  every  railway  engineer ;  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  for  years  past  continued 
to  urge  upon  the  Railway  Companies  the  necessity 
of  adopting  them  with  a  persistency  which  is  almost 
w’earying  in  its  monotony.”  This  being  so,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  not  in  itself  negligence  on  the  part 
of  a  monopolied  Company  to  effect  a  slight  annual 
saving  by  continuing  to  fasten  its  wheels  in  the 
old  fashion  at  the  constant  risk  of  an  accident  such  as  that 
at  Shipton.  The  nisi  prius  lawyer  will  tell  us,  of  course, 
that  the  so  bolting  of  a  tire  to  the  wheel  that  it  does  not 
fly  off  when  fractured  is  not  yet  an  improvement  sufficiently 
recognised  to  render  its  omission  evidence,  per  se,  of  negli¬ 
gence.  If  this  be  really  sound  law — and  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  it — the  common  law  on  railway  accidents  sadly  needs 
statutable  amendment.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise 
the  issue.  A  jury  has  only  to  find  that  the  deceased  met 
his  or  her  death  in  consequence  of  the  flying  from  the  wheel 
of  a  portion  of  a  tire,  which  tire  was  negligently  fastened  to 
the  wheel,  and  w'e  may  safely  trust  the  Company  to  reserve 
the  point  and  carry  it  to  Exchequer  Chamber,  or,  if  needs 
be,  to  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
that  practical  knowledge  of  railway  traffic  possessed  by» 
Lord  Elcho  and  the  Standard.  But  it  yet  seems  clear  to 
us  that  if,  in  the  present  case,  the  tire  had  been  properly 
bolted,  the  carriage  would  never  have  left  the  metals,  and 
that,  even  if  it  had  left  the  metals,  the  whole  train  could 
have  been  pulled  up  in  safety  if  only  it  had  been  fitted  with 
a  continuous  break.  When,  however,  we  ask  if  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  these  precautions  is  evidence  of  negligence,  we  are 
met  by  the  leading  case  of  Daniel  v.  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  in  which  it  was  ruled  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
accident  on  a  railway,  “it  is  not  enough  for  a  plaintiff  to 
show  that  there  has  been  an  accident  upon  their  line,  and 
thence  to  argue  that  the  Company  are  liable,  even primd  facie. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  establish  by  evidence  circum¬ 
stances  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  there  is  rea¬ 
sonable  probability  that  the  accident  resulted  from  the  want 
of  some  precaution  which  the  defendants  might  and  ought  to 
have  resorted  to,  and  the  plaintiff  should  also  show  with  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty  what  particular  precaution  ought  to  have 
been  taken.”  What  this  decision  comes  to  in  effect  is  this, 
that  before  the  widow  of  a  working  man,  who  has  been 
killed  at  Shipton,  can  recover  any  compensation  from  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  she  must  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  the  bolting  of 
tires  and  the  use  of  the  continuous  break  are  precautions 
which  “ought”  to  have  been  resorted  to.  After  this  it  is 
quite  a  minor  matter  to  find  that  “  if  the  fact  of  negligence 
be  doubtful,  the  defendants  at  nisi  priii^  are  entitled  to  the 
verdict.”  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  this 
horrible  accident  may  possibly  raise.  To  us  it  seems  that 
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in  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  of  1869  and  1873.  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ters  Act  was  avowedly  a  compromise.  There  are  good  com¬ 
promises  and  bad  compromises,  but  it  is  profaning  the  name 
of  compromise  to  apply  it  to  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  It  was  not  an 
adjustment  of  conflicting  principles  ;  it  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  political  bribe.  The  Whigs  agreed  to  let  the  Church 
of  England  retain  control  over  a  certain  number  of  the  En¬ 
dowed  Schools  on  condition  that  the  rest  were  thrown  open 
to  the  nation.  The  number  of  schools,  the  amount  of  the 
bribe,  was  defined  by  comprising  within  it  all  in  which  the 
original  instrument  of  foundation  made  express  stipulation 
for  the  education  of  the  pupils  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
But  various  difficulties  arose  in  the  interpretation  of  the  deeds 
of  foundation,  towards  the  solution  of  which  the  Act  gave 
little  help.  The  Act  rave  the  Commissioners,  as  one  of  them 
said,  great  powers  and  small  direction.  How  loosely  it  was 
worded  soon  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the  highest  legal 
authorities  were  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  it  allowed  tTie 
Commissioners  to  appoint  vicars  of  parishes  ex  ojfficio  gover¬ 
nors,  even  in  the  schools  which  it  adjudged  to  be  national. 
The  Act  of  1873  made  matters  very  little  clearer.  Mr.  Forster 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  unfortunately  worded.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  every  appearance  of  reason  that  Ijord  Sandon 
proposed  to  make  the  Whig  compromise  more  definite. 
Churchmen  might  well  complain  that  the  Act  paltered  with 
them  in  a  double  sense,  keeping  the  word  of  promise  only  to 
the  ear.  With  all  its  professed  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the 
founder,  it  consigned  but  a  small  number  of  schools  to  the 
Church.  Lord  Sandon  proposed  to  legislate  on  the  approved 
Conservative  model,  the  model  followed  in  the  Public  Wor¬ 
ship  Regulation  Act,  keeping  the  institution,  but  mending  the 
machinery.  Considering  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the 
wishes  of  the  pious  founder,  he  proposed  a  simpler  and  more 
rational  way  of  fixing  the  religious  character  of  a  school — the 
usage  of  the  last  100  years.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  reactions^  nature  of  this  proposal.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  reaction  from  Mr.  Forster’s  policy  in  so  far  as  it  threw 
ten  times  as  many  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  usurped  ten  times  as  big  a  bribe  as  the  Whigs  were 
willing  to  pay.  But  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  principle 
involved  in  the  compromise.  Lord  Sandon’s  bill  was  the  more 
advanced  of  the  two.  The  usage  of  the  last  lOH  years  is  a 
much  more  rational  basis  for  settling  the  religious  character 
of  a  school  than  the  wishes  of  an  individual  who  lived  300 
years  ago.  Mr.  Forster’s  Bill  was  a  Bill  to  exalt  the  pious 
founder ;  Lord  Sandon’s  a  Bill  to  put  down  the  pious 
founder ;  and  on  the  whole,  as  a  matter  of  reason.  Lord 

1,  we  hope,  has 


riflad  letter.  An  eminent  Serjeant,  who  has  a  considerable  rail¬ 
way  practice,  once  observed  that  you  had,  as  a  mattCT  of 
fact  no  chance  of  recovering  damages  under  Lord  Camp^ll  s 
Act  anainst  a  strong  Company  unless  the  negligence  on  their 
part  had  been  of  that  gross  kind  which  would  render  an 
^dinarv  individual  liable  for  manslaughter.  The  Shipton 
Itastrophe  may  possibly  yet  fopre  to  show  whether  this 
is  or  is  not,  an  accurate  exposition  of  the  law.  It  it  is, 
the  Dublic  must  take  the  remedy  into  its  own  hands. 


PROGRESS  IN  1874. 

The  first  memorable  event  in  1874  was  the  general  election 
of  February,  with  its  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  “  Conserva¬ 
tive  Reaction.”  There  have  been  few  periods  of  more  intense 
political  excitement,  of  that  peaceful  kind  to  which  fortu¬ 
nately  we  are  accustomed  in  this  country,  than  the  last  week 
of  January  and  the  first  weeks  of  February.  First  came 
a  rapid  succession  of  manifestoes  and  counter-manifestoes, 
speeches  and  counter-speeches,  attack  and  defence,  in  which 
curable  party  leaders  out-did  themselves,  and  piled  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  controversy  higher  and  higher ;  then  followed  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  constituencies,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  long 
before,  and  who  were  hardlv  more  influenced  by  the  keen  war¬ 
fare  of  words  than  by  the  6  reworks  with  which  we  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the  day  before 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  the  electors  of  Grerawich  inaugurated 
the  political  strife.  It 
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the  political  strife.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed 
to  the  wonderful  financial  triumphs  of  his  administration,  to 
:  r.five  millions  struck  offthe.National  Debt  in  five  years;  in 
that  he  ofiered,  oiR  of  a  present  surplus  of  five  millions, 

_ _ _  /  _  “ _  The  majority  had  made  up  their 

minds  that  this  financial  success  had  been  achieved  by  cheese¬ 
paring,  and  they  were  in  no  mood  to  return  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  power  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  or  of  profiting  by  his 
financial  genius  in  the  re-adjustment  of  taxation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Mr.  Bright  applied  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to 
prove  that  the  Ministry  had  done  their  best  to  redeem  the 
pledges  of  1868.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Lowe  exposed  with 
titter  sarcasm  the  “  harum-scarum,  slap- dash,  inconsiderate, 
slatternly  inaccuracy  ”  of  the  Tory  leader.  The  country  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  a  Conservative  reaction,  and  though  Paul 
and  Apollos  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  stumped  the 
country  in  the  Liberal  interest,  they  could  not  have  turned 
it.  It  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  foregone  nature  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  Tory  gains  on  the  first  day  of  the 
elections  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  tolerably  exact  index 
to  the  majority  secured  on  the  total.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  hinted 
that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reasons  for  dissolving  Parliament 
was  his  fear  to  render  an  account  of  the  Ashantee  expedition, 
and  news  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  came  in  while  the 
elections  were  in  progress  ;  but  as  nobody  believed  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  charge  to  be  more  than  a  bit  of  his  favourite  glitter¬ 
ing  rhetoric,  so  nobody’s  vote  would  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  success  of  our  arms  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
country  had  for  months  been  making  up  its  mind  for  a 
change  of  Government,  and  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  its 
resolution  by  any  speech  or  any  event  of  the  moment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  Conservative  reaction  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  check  to  the  cause  of 
progress,  because  not  the  most  bigoted  Conservative  for  one 
moment  believes  it  to  be  so.  The  question  that  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is  how  far  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
temjwrary  check.  Is  there  any  measure  of  reform  that  we 
^re  likely  to  have  got  from  the  present  Parliament  if  the 
Whigs  had  been  in  office  which  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
while  the  Tories  are  in  office  F  It  would  be  rash  to  answer 
that  question  with  a  simple  Yes  or  No.  The  reserve  of 
reforming  power  in  the  Tories  capable  of  judicious  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  unknown  quantity.  Reformers  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  principle  that  the  aim  of  the  Whigs  is  to  do  as  little 
good  to  the  (»u8e  as  they  can,  and  the  aim  of  the  Tories  to  do  as 
much  mischief  as  they  can.  But  then  the  Tories  have  made 
wtraordinary  concessions  with  the  object  of  out-bidding  the 
Whig  party  for  popular  support.  The  Tory  Government 
that  took  office  in  1841,  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
tectioi^  conceded  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846.  The  ^ 
lory  Government  that  came  into  office  in  1866  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Whig  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  borough 
ranchise  to  71.,  conceded  household  suffrage.  Who,  then, 
shall  ^y  what  may  not  be  conceded  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  before  there  is  another  appeal  to  the  country  ?  They 
ave  been  sent  into  power,  many  people  say,  in  order  to 
secure  religious  education,  and  they  will  be  false  to  their 
antecedents  if  they  do  not  end  by  disestablishing  the  Church. 

It  anvthintr  cnnirl  Wi  1 /-vA  ^VlAIT*  I 


Sandou  had  the  best  of  it.  Lord  Sandon’a  Bill. 

I  taught  the  Whig  party  a  lesson,  and  that  lesson  is  to  make 
no  further  experiments  in  moderate  Toryism,  but  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  resumes  the  subject  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  as  he 
promised  to  do,  next  session,  unite  their  forces,  have  done 
with  sham  compromise,  and,  applying  a  sound  principle  te 
the  settlement  or  the  question,  rescue  the  Endowed  Schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  without  distinction  of  creed. 
They  did  well  to  resist  Lord  Sandon’s  attack,  but  it  was 
through  their  fault  that  the  attack  was  made.  If  their  first 
legislation  had  been  thorough,  there  would  have  been  no 
attempt  to  reverse  it. 

The  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  the  chief  eflbrt  that  the 
Conservatives  made  to  pay  their  election  obligations  to  the 
Church.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  significant  circumstance 
that  it  was  not  till  Church  affairs  became  prominent  that  any 
strong  interest  was  taken  in  the  debates  of  the  session.  The 
additional  half-hour  with  which  the  party  made  shift  to 
appease  the  jmblicans  was  granted  after  very  tame  opposition. 
But  all  the  three  measures  of  gratitude  to  the  Church  were 
made  the  subjects  of  exciting  discussion.  If  Churchmen  had 
been  wise,  their  prayer  to  their  political  allies  would  have 
been  to  be  let  alone.  This  prayer  Mr.  Disraeli  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  delighted  to  accede  to.  A  less  astute  man 
might  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  strengthen  the 
Church  by  plundering  the  Scotch  patrons  and  harassing  the 
Ritualists.  It  is  the  Liberation  Society,  and  not  the  Churoh 
Defence  Association,  that  have  to  thank  the  Conservative 
party  for  the  Abolition  of  Patronage  in  Scotland,  and  the 
attempt  to  Regulate  Public  Worship  in  England. 

The  Conservatives  have  done  no  little  good  by  their  attemptc 
at  moderate  retrogression.  Their  notions  of  moderate  progress 
remain  to  be  developed.  The  suddenness  of  their  call^  to 
office  was  their  apology  for  doing  so  little  with  the  materials 
for  legislation  prepared  by  their  predecessors.  The  passing 
of  Mr.  Stausfield’s  Rating  Bill  was  their  main  legislative 
achievement — a  Bill  which,  by  the  admission  of  its  original 
author,  touches  only  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  made  reference 
to  the  Transfer  of  Land,  but  even  the  fringe  of  the  Land 
Question  was  left  undisturbed.  What  the  Liberals  proposed 
to  do  has  not  been  done,  and  nothing  else  has  been  attempted. 
Lord  Selborne’s  Bill  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  real  property, 
after  revision  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  is  heard^  of  na 


—  anything  could  have  made  the  W  higs  ashamed  of  their 
concmions  to  moderate  Toryism,  it  would  have  been  the  use 
tnat  V  iscount  Sandou  attempted  to  make  of  their  concessions 
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TTioTv.  When  wich  a  fate  has  overtaken  such  a  measure  of 
pure  iepal  reform,  calculat'd  to  add  consideraVdy  to  the 
value  of  land,  it  excitea  no  astonishment  that  the  Bill, 'so  long 
ktwwn  as  Mr.  liocke  King’s,  to  assimilate  intestate  succession 
in  r<‘al  and  |>ersonHl  property,  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
most  uncalled  for  and  |H‘rplexiiig  anomalies  of  the  law  of 
property,  should  have  disappeared  from  the  Parliamentary 
notice  |>aper.  These  measures,  which  may  l>e  descril)ed  as 
landlord’s  measures,  because  the  simplification  and  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  property  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  entirely 
in  <  heir  favour,  have  found  no  one  to  back  them  up  in  the 
present  Conservative  House  of  Commons.  If  the  force  of 
prejudice  is  strong  enough  to  ])lind  the  landowners  to  their 
owij  interest,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  create  an  antagonism 
to  measures  that  have  for  their  primary  object  to  benefit  the 
f.'irmers,  although  the  secondary  effect  of  them  w’ould  be  very 
pen’cptibly  to  increase  their  rent-roll.  The  retirement  of  Mr. 
Howard  at  the  last  elect if*ii,  and  the  apfjointnjentof  Mr.  Head 
to  a  subordinate  olfi<;iaI  otiioe,  have  left  the  subject  of  tenants’ 
irapn»vements  withtuit  apparently  an  advf)cate  in  the  House. 
Th«*  Manpiisof  Huntley  intrfKluced  a  Bill  to  secure  to  tenants 
<he  fruit  of  their  7>*.'il  for  improvement,  but  in  the  icy  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Ijirulhjrds’  House  it  |)€rished  before  the  second 
reading.  Of  the  measures  actually  introduced,  a  beggarly 
account  must  be  rendered.  The  abolition  of  hypothec,  or  the 
unjust  preference  of  a  landlord  to  other  creditors  of  an  insol¬ 
vent  fanner,  was  un<lertHkeu  by  the  Tory  member  for  Wig¬ 
townshire.  NiAhing  could  be  milder  than  his  Bill.  If 
liyfKithec  must  Is?  abolishe^l,  it  could  not  l)e  done  in  a  manner 


give  an  air  of  unreality  to  tne  wnoie  scneme  or  education  ; 
and  the  diminishing  numbers  in  attendance  show  what  value 
is  put  upon  it  by  the  students.  There  is  as  much  need  as 
ever  of  the  active  zeal  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  the  incora- 
petency  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  provide  for  legal  education, 
should  remove  any  reluctance  that  even  a  Conservative  House 
of  Commons  may  entertain  to  entrust  the  work  to  more 
willing  and  earnest  men.  , 

One  of  the  subjects  for  legislation  foreshadowed  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  was  the  amendment  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant.  But  the  consideration  of 
tliis  question,  which  was  justly  said  to  be  of  deep  importance 
to  a  large  section  of  the  people,  w’as  postponed  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hoyal  Commission  then  sitting  on  the  subject  had 
not  given  in  its  report.  It  was  hard  to  see  what  further 
evidence  w’as  required  touching  the  gross  injustice^  of  this 
relic  of  feudalism  ;  and  when  the  Royal  Commission  pre¬ 
sented  its  report,  which  it  did  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
session,  it  appeared  that  the  object  of  the  Commission  was 
rather  to  discover  the  justice  than  the  injustice  of  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  law’S.  Mr.  Cross  said  that  this  w'as  the  first  subject  that 
occupied  his  attention  after  his  ent’ance  on  office  ;  and  if  the  , 
Government  bad  desired  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  w’orking  men,  they  should  not  have  postponed  this  long- 
delayed  repeal.  Mr.  Cross  should  at  least  have  shown  cause, 
in  answ'er  to  Mr.  Mundella’s  challenge,  why  the  Act  which 
he  proposed  to  repeal  should  not  in  the  meantime  be  sus¬ 
pended.  If  in  this  matter  the  Government  have  left  undone 
what  they  ought  to  hav’e  done,  it  is  not  captious  to  say  that, 
in  adopting  Mr.  Mundella’s  Factories  Bill,  they  have  done 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  In  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
it  was  justly  and  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Fawcett  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  wdien  it  w'as  expedient  to  sanction  legislative  in¬ 
terference  wdth  the  working  hours  of  adults.  And  the  Bill 
W’as  still  more  objectionable  on  another  ground  than  its  in¬ 
direct  interfei’enee  with  tlie  working  hours  of  men.  If  the 
working-man  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  still  less  is 
he  to  be  encouraged  to  desire^  the  legislative  oppression  of 
female  labour.  In  its  paternal  solicitude  for  the  health  of 
w’omen,  the  Factories  Bill  embodied  provisions  that  struck  a 
serious  blow  at  their  already  restricted  means  of  subsistence. 

No  time  w’as  found  last  session  for  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  women  to  the  political'sutfrage,  but  the  movement 
has  made  considerable  progress  ont8i<ie  Parliament.  The 
cause  has  been  wrarmly  espoused  by  many'  Conserv’atives  ; 
the  Conservative  member  for  Marylebone  has  undertaken 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill,  and  fifteen  members 
of  the  present  Ministry  are  said  to  have  pledged  themselves 
to  its  support,  so  that  the  prospects  of  success  in  the  House 
of  Commons  next  session  are  most  hopeful.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Forsyth  should  have  disfigured  the  Bill 
w'ith  a  weak  proviso,  framed  to  conciliate  half-hearted  oppK)- 
nents,  and  regardless  of  principle  in  its  efforts  at  compromise. 
But  much  more  must  w’e  regret  the  attitude  assumed  tow’ards 
the  Bill  by  Captain  Maxse,  and  other  earnest  Radicals  w’ho 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  working  men. 
Captain  Maxse’s  fear  that  the  influence  of  women  in  politics 
would  at  first  be  retrograde,  is  a  consideration  that  cannot 
I  be  Hgbtlv  dismissed  by  those  to  w’hom  progress  is  dear.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  w’omeu  were  equally  enlight¬ 
ened  with  men,  there  w’ould  be  one  reason  the  less  for  their 
politi«il  emancipation.  Their  exclusion  from  the  suffrage 
would  be  a  slender  hardship  if  their  political  intelligence 
were  equally  developed  without  it.  Those  who  think  that 
women  should  be  educated  more  thoroughly  before  being 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  forget  that  the  sort  of  education 
desiderated  must  be,  like  all  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
self-education,  and  that  the  process  cannot  go  on  apart  from 
a  feeling  of  independent  responsibility.  Progress  can  do 
little  good  to  the  world  if  one  half  of  the  human  race  is 
compelled  to  lag  behind. 

The  moat  important  political  event  of  the  Recess  has  been 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation.  The  cou- 
trov’ersy  has  widened  so  much  that  people  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  why  the  pamphlet  was  called  an  Ex|>08tulation  ;  but, 
for  all  the  hostile  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  positions  have  been 
refuted.  That  at  tlie  time  of  the  Emancipation  Act  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  authoritatively  denied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  and  that  since  that  time  it  has 
been  made  a  dogma  which  no  Catholic  dare  deny  without  re¬ 
nouncing  his  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  facts 
that  do  not  admit  of  dispute.  Whether  the  change  renders 
Roman  C.atholics  moi'e  dangerous  is  another  matter  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  party  now  in  power  in  the  Roman 
C«)urt  would  be  more  dangerous  if  they  could.  We  do  not 
believe  it  has  rendered  them  more  dangerous,  becsiuse  they 
are  yearly  becoming  less  and  less  powerful,  and  their  modern 
pretensions  are  only  the  exaggerations  of  despair.  But  Mr. 
Glad.stone’s  pamphlet  will  have  done  good  if  it  has  only 
awakened  English  attention  to  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
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Catholic  Church.  The  political  eflfect  of  the  pamphlet  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  it  will  probably  render  fruitless  the  neck- 
and-neck  race  which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  have 
been  running  for  the  position  of  Protestant  champion. 

The  great  adversary  of  Ultramontane  follies  has  this  year 
been  making  its  voice  heard  with  unusual  freedom.  If  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  made  prize  of  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  there  has  been  no  Conservative  reaction  in  the 
free  application  of  reason  to  those  high  problems  of  which 
the  Ultramontane  priesthood  claim  to  possess  the  sole  key. 
To  those  who  lift  their  eyes  above  the  temporary  oscillations 
of  political  parties  as  the  world  moves  forward  on  it«  destined 
career  of  development,  the  activity  of  free  thought  on  the 
subjects  of  deepest  human  interest  which  has  marked  in  an 
especial  degree  the  past  year,  is  ample  com})en8ation  for  the 
Conservative  reaction,  and  quite  sufficient  to  banish  any  de¬ 
pression  which  that  reaction  may  have  occasioned.  Such 
works  as  Mr.  Mill’s  posthumous  ‘Three  Essays,’  the  anony¬ 
mous  treatise  on  ‘  Supernatural  Keligion,’  Professor  Tyndall’s 
Address  to  the  British  Association,  or  Professor  Clifford’s 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  have  a  solvent  power  on 
superstition,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  free  inquiry,  which  no 
amount  of  Ultraraontiine  fanaticism,  no  amount  of  education 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  resist. 

In  the  contest  between  Labour  and  Capital  tlie  most  promi¬ 
nent  event  has  been  the  lock-out  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Union  by  the 
farmers.  That  defeat  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  hundreds 
of  the  Unionists  having  returned  to  their  work  without  being 
asked  to  give  up  their  tickets  ;  but  had  the  defeat  been  even 
more  crushing  than  has  been  represented,  the  battle  would 
still  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  torpid  sons  of  the 
8t)il.  Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  farm-labourer 
as  had  never  been  done  before  ;  he  has  been  roused  from  his 
dull  routine  of  coarse  plodding  work,  been  made  to  feel  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  is  a  man  with 
a  part  to  play  among  men.  The  6rst  step  towards  improving 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  to  make  him 
thoroughly  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  ambitious  of  better 
things ;  and  the  lock-out  has  helped  greatly^  towards  that 
consummation. 


condition  of  the  Australian  Colonies  has  been  even  less  dis¬ 
turbed  by  political  discussion  than  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
The  Border-duties  controversy  that  has  been  revived  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  is  still  unsettled, and  Melbourne 
has  met  the  free-trade  policy  of  Sydney  with  an  unflioching 
protectionism.  In  both  these  colonies  representative  reform 
has  been  discussed,  and  all  the  changes  introduced  or  proposed 
have  tended  in  a  Democratic  direction.  South  Australia  has 
done  an  important  work  in  the  exploration  of  the  Central 
Desert,  and  the  extension  of  railways  is  being  actively  pushed 
on.  The  same  work  is  also  being  commenced  in  Queensland. 
In  West  Australia,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Constitutional 
Government  in  a  territory  with  only  a  few  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  most  of  whom  have  been  convicts,  has  occasioned  not  a 
little  surprise.  New  Zealand,  under  the  energetic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  J  uliusVogel,  has  not  only  entered  upon  costly  and 
far-reaching  schemes  of  railway  extension  and  of  colonisation, 
but  has  been  seized  with  an  ambition  to  found  a  commercial 
empire  in  Polynesia.  In  South  Africa,  the  Cape  Colony  has 
been  tranquil,  and  the  attention*  of  the  Colonial  Parliament 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  railway  projects.  In  Natal, 
however,  the  case  of  Langalibalele  has  raised  the  gravest  con¬ 
stitutional  questions,  and  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  the  severest  censure  on  the  local  government. 


If  we  a.sk  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Colonial 
possessions  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  year  that  drew 
to  a  close  this  week,  we  are  rorced  to  answer  that  there  is 
very  little  perceptible  advance.  It  is  true  that  for  those  who 
look  upon  extension  of  territory  as  equivalent  to  advance¬ 
ment,  the  annexation  of  the  Fijian  Archipelago  to  the 
dominions  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  later  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  in  East  Griqualaud,  a  district  which  has  hitherto 
separated  the  border  of  the  Cape  Colony  from  that  of  Natal, 
are  events  to  which  some  importance  may  be  attributed. 
Those  who  fix  their  hopes  uj)on  the  maintenance  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  supremacy  of  England  will  find  a  qualified  comfort  in 
the  victory  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  achieved  ov'er  the  bar¬ 
barous  kingdom  of  Koffee  Kalcalli ;  but  neither  philanthropy 
nor  f>olicy  will  easily  condone  the  hesitating  and  half-hearted 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  has  established  a 
formal  Protectonite  over  the  savage  tribes  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  but  has  not  ventured  to  decree  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  this  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  Such 
IS  the  measure  of  that  sort  of  progress  which  consists 
in  the  mere  extension  of  dominion  so  far  as  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  British  Colonies  during  1874.  In  the 
more  healthy  and  natural  development  of  Colonial  re¬ 
sources  great  advances  have  been  made,  but  they  are  not  of  a 
character  to  attract  external  observation,  and  they  certainly 
have  received  very  little  assistance  from  the  march  of  political 
impi  ovemeiit.  It  is  natural  to  turn  first  to  the  British  Colo- 
America,  in  our  survey  of  what  has  been  done. 
Ine  Liberal  Administration  which  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
had  succeeded  to  the  discredited  ministry  of  Sir  John  A. 
ilacdonald, accomplislied  what  had  been  regarded  at  onetime 
as  an  almost  impossible  task  ;  they  arranged  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  the  terms  of  a  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
city,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  approved,  either  by 
le  Imperial  Government  or  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
•  ^^f”*  arrangement  has  been  severely  criticised,  both 
HI  this  country  and  in  America — here  from  the  Free-trade, 
leie  from  the  Protectionist  point  of  view  :  and  the  compro¬ 
mise,  It  niiist  be  allowed,  luis  not  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  favour  in  either  country.  As  the  Canadian  Ministry 
not  popular,  and  the  administration  of  General  Grant 
nas  received  a  deadly  blow,  the  prospects  of  the  treaty  are 
Hot  at  present  very  brilliant.  The  Dominion  has  further  been 
embarrassed  by  a  difficulty  wdth  the  colony  of  British  Colum- 
members  of  the  Confederation  which  has 
I  c  •  settled,  but  the  settlement  of  which  involves  the 
jnclefiiiite  ^stponement  of  that  Pacific  Railway  Scheme  that 
i<i3  formed  the  staple  of  so  many  boastful  anticipations.  The 


The  year  opened  gloomily  in  the  United  States.  The 
shadow  of  the  panic  of  last  winter  hung  over  trade  and 
industry  and  has  not  yet  passed  away.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  negotiations  on  a  Treaty  of  Commercial 
Reciprocity  with  Canada,  which  were  perhaps  stimulated  by 
the  misfortunes  of  American  commerce.  At  the  same  time 
there  arose,  especially  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
an  impatient  and  ignorant  demand  for  “  cheap  money,’* 
which,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  obtained  by  an  “  inflation  ’* 
of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency.  This  dangerous  cry  was 
encouraged,  or  at  least  trifled  with,  by  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Republican  party,  but  the  President  showed 
unexpected  strength  and  soundness  of  judgment  by  vetoing 
the  Bill  which  embodied  the  doctrine.  The  misgovern raent 
of  the  South,  under  the  reconstructed  Governments,  exhibited 
in  the  perilous  form  of  civil  war  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
alarmed  the  people  of  the  North,  and,  while  a  determination 
was  felt  to  suppress  the  threatened  revival  of  the  Slave 
Power,  the  conduct  of  an  administration  that  leagued  itself 
with  persons  like  Kellogg,  was  generally  censured.  The  dis¬ 
content  gradually  deepened,  and  at  the  Fall  Elections  the 
country,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  declared  against  that 
Republican  party,  which  had  been  in  power  for  thirteen 
years,  which  had  saved  the  Union,  abolished  slavery,  and 
emerged  triumphant  from  the  political  and  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  that  the  Southern  secession  had  caused.  It  is,  however, 
much  too  soon  to  say  whether  this  great  verdict  of  the  nation 
constitutes  a  step  in  national  progress  or  a  retrogression. 


Elsewhere  the  year  has  been  eventful,  and  there  has  been  no 
small  political  activity,  which  must  always  be  interpreted  as 
making  for  progress.  Whilst  Republican  feeling  is  clearly 
on  the  increase  in  France,  there  has  been  retrogression 
in  institutions  and  public  acts,  thanks  to  the  reactionary 
Assembly  at  Versailles  and  the  military  rule  of  Marshal 
MacMahon.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  is  still  kept 
under  a  state  of  siege.  Nearly  three  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Commune,  courts-martial  are  yet  active  » 
in  shooting  and  imprisoning  men.  The  majority  of  the 
Assembly  oeing  divided  into  Ultra-Legitimists  (the  so- 
called  “  Light  Brigade”);  moderate  Bourbonists  ;  Orleanist 
adherents  of  the  idea  of  a  “  Stadhouderate  ”  under  the  Due 
d*  Aumale ;  Ultramontanes,  and  Bonapartists,  there  have  been, 
during  the  year,  different  kaleidoscopic  groupings  in  the 
Ministry — the  names  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  of  Due  Decazes, 
of  General  Cissey,  and  General  Chabaud-Latour  being  the 
most  prominent  in  those  shifting  pictures.  The  work  of 
reaction  has  through  all  those  changes  steadily  gone  on.  By 
means  of  the  Mayors  Bill,  the  most  offensive  provision  of 
which  was  carried  by  367  against  324  votes,  communal  life 
has  been  effectively  gagged.  Under  the  name  of  mayors. 
Government  now  possesses  an  army  of  drilled  officials,  whose 
business  it  is  to  repress  every  independent  manifestation  of 
local  self-government.  The  Republican  party  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  battled  courageously,  but  in  vain,  for  the  rights^  of  the 
people.  Its  action  was  and  is  hampered  by  the  trimming 
policy  of  the  Left  Centre,  whose  members,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  ai*e  monarchists  in  disguise,  who  only  have  not 
the  courage  at  present  of  openly  pronouncing,  for  a  royalist 
reaction.  The  fear  of  a  new  revolutionary  rising,  and  the 
uncertainty  they  are  in  as  to  the  real  aims  of  Maishal  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  has  kept  the  trimmers  of  the  Left  Centre  in  a  state  of 
ever-changing  dubiousness.  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
occasional  falling  off  in  numbers  of  the  Republican 
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minority  ”—a«,  for  instance,  when  an  interpellation  on  the 
Broglie  circular,  referring  to  the  nomination  of  mayors,  was 
thrown  out  by  380  votes  against  318.  The  apparent  “  Repub¬ 
lican  ”  minority  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  real  Republicans  and 
of  a  section  of  go-betweens,  on  whom  the  Opposition  can 
never  rely  with  certainty.  This  became  most  glaring  when 
the  Bill  on  Municipal  Elections  was  discussed.  By  that  Bill, 


able  collection  of  despatches  had  wished  to  serve  the  French 
and  Catholic  interest,  was  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from  the 
publication  of  a  second  volume.  Brigandage,  the  bad  inherit¬ 
ance  from  Bourbon  and  Papal  rule,  has  given  great  trouble  to 
the  kingdom.  Thanks  to  the  rabid  attecks  of  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  Episcopate — especially  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
acts  vicariously  as  a  speaker  for  the  Italian^  priesthood— the 


the  right  of  suffrage  was  greatly  restricted— preparatory  to  a  Minghetti  Cabinet  1ms  ^ken  up  a  .i 1,0 va  raanifai 
-.r  ai-_  _  e _ t»- ....a ......  (~!linrob.  The  Parliamentary  elections  have  resulted 


restriction  of  the  suffrage  for  Parliamentary  elections. 
Motions  for  the  proclamation  of  a  definitive  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  were  several  times  brought  forward,  and  each  time 
rejected  ;  the  majority  being  unwilling  to  proclaim  the 
Republic,  and  unable  to  agree  between  themselves  as  to  the 
particular  form  which  dynastic  reaction  should  take.  The 
Count  of  Chambord  (“  Henry  V.”)  added  to  the  confusion 
amongst  his  own  party  by  sticking  to  the  white  flag  as  the 
symbol  of  a  kingsnip  unsullied  by  modern  Liberalism.  The 
l)oy  who  studies  at  a  Military  Academy  in  this  country 
issued  a  manifesto  of  his.own  in  the  style  of  an  old  Preten¬ 
der  ;  .the  bigoted  lady  whose  Jesuit  connection  brought  on 
the  war  of  1870  acting  as  his  maternal  nymph  Egeria. 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  with  vulture-like  instinct,  sniffing, 
not  the  battle,  but  a  country  writhing  iu  helpless  agony,  set 
up  with  a  pretendership  of  his  own.  In  spite  of  this 
division  among  the  Bonapartists,  they  have  been  able  to 
obbiin  some  electoral  successes,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
credit  attaching  to  the  Royalist  party.  The  chief  successes 
were,  however,  gained  by  the  Republicans,  in  the  elections 
for  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  those  for  the  Communal  Councils 
and  for  the  Departmental  Representation.  The  successes 
prove  that  if  universal  suffrage  were  combined  with  a  pro¬ 
portionally  larger  representation  of  the  cities,  France  would 
possess  a  Republican  Assembly.  Equal  universal  suffrage  iu 
the  present  state  of  education  in  France  invariably  pro¬ 
duces  a  reactionary  majority.  A  motion  in  favour  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Assembly  was  rejected.  The“Rural8”  evi¬ 
dently  know  neither  how  to  act,  nor  how  to  die.  The  escape 
of  Rochefort  and  his  associates  from  New  Caledonia  was  a 
great  surprise  and  disiippoiutment  for  Government.  That 
of  Bazaine  was  considered  by  many  as  having  been  effected 
under  Governmental  connivance.  Marshal  MacMahon’s  last 
message  had  something  of  the  tone  of  a  military  dictator  in  it. 
His  tour  of  the  provinces  was  apparently  planned  with  the 
object  of  gathering  the  elements  of  a  usurpation  round  his 
person  ;  but,  in  spite  of  great  precautions,  he  had  in  some 
instances  to  submit  to  unmistakable  Republican  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  endeavour  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  vote  the 
organisation  of  the  powers  of  the  Marshal  has  hitherto  failed 
through  the  unsettled  and  varying  condition  of  parties.  The 
establishment  of  an  aristocratic  Upper  House,  and  the 
right  of  the  Marshal  to  dissolve,  in  concert  with  it,  the  popu¬ 
lar  representation,  were  among  the  proposed  constitutional 
**  reforms.*^  An  interview  of  a  Times  correspondent  with  M. 
Gambetta,  during  which  it  came  out  that  the  Republican 
leader  would  be  ready  to  vote  the  severest  and  most  Conser¬ 
vative  laws,  if  only  the  name  of  the  Republic  were  written 
at  the  top  of  the  Constitution,  gave  rise  to  much  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  statement  has  not  oeen  contradicted  as  yet  in 
M.  Gambetta’s  organ.  Gne  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Assembly 
was  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  which  practically  hands  over  the 
higher  education  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  under  the 
guise  of  the  application  of  a  principle  of  freedom.  In  this 
case,  the  Republicans,  refusing  to  be  captivated  by  one  of 
those  formulas  which  have  so  often  injured  real  progress, 
made  a  firm,  though  unsuccessful,  stand  against^  the  mis¬ 
chievous  pro])08al. 

In  SwiTZKRLAND,  where  order  and  liberty  are  far  better 
combined  than  in  any  so-called  model  country  of  Europe,  a 
revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  effected  by  a  popular 
vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  reform.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  those 
where  the  French  and  Italian  tongue  prevails,  voted  with  the 
Conservative  Of)position.  The  majority  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  cantons,  which  form  two-thirds  of  the  Republic,  , 
pronounced  in  favour  of  progress.  At  Bern  and  Geneva,  , 
Congresses  were  held  for  Postal  Affairs  and  International  , 
Law.  The  Swiss  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  occupied 
with  Bills  for  a  more  effective  Military  Organisation,  and  for  ( 
a  reform  of  the  Marriage  Iaw’,  whilst  in  the  local  diets  of  1 
several  cantons  Church  Affairs  obtained  a  solution  in  the  , 
interest  of  State  authority  as  against  theocratic  claims.  j 

The  “  La  Marmora  Revelations,”  so  inconvenient  for  Prince  > 
Bismarck,  because  they  showed  his  policy  iu  186G  to  have  < 
l^eii  very  different  from  the  broader  national  policy  he  has  1 


Romish  Church.  The  Parliamentary  elections  have  resulted 
in  the  return  of  a  great  many  Opposition  deputies,  chiefly 
from  the  South  and  the  Centre  ;  Rome  herself  electing  almost 
none  but  Radical  deputies.  Garibaldi,  who  openly  professes 
democratic  views,  was  returned  in  tw’o  constituencies  at  Rome. 
Previous  to  these  elections.  Government  had  endeavoured  to 
gag  the  Republican  party  by  concocting  a  sham-plot  of 
Democrats  and  Internationalists.  The  chief  victim  of  this 
vile  invention,  Aurelio  Sfiffi,  a  co-triumvir  of  Mazzini  in  1849, 
was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  very  town  where  he  had  been 
arrested ;  but  owing  to  conscientious  scrpples,  arising  from 
his  Republican  faith,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath.  For  Gari¬ 
baldi,  whose  circumstances  had  become  straitened  through 
the  imprudence  of  a  member  of  his  family,  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment  voted  a  national  gift.  Froni  the  Assembly  at  Versailles 
he  immediately  afterwards  received  “  devil  s  thanks  ”  for 
having  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposition  of  France — instead 
of  answering  the  call  of  his  own  conipatriots  to  ^  bring 
about  the  deliverance  of  his  birthplace,  Nice.  An  indignant 
reply  of  Garibaldi,  charging  gross  political  corruption  upon 
the  nation  whose  Parliamentary  majority  shows  such  blank 
ingratitude  for  his  mistaken  generosity,  has  been  published 
in  the  Diritio. 

In  Spain,  through  a  deplorable  disunion  among  the  Repub*" 
licans.  Marshal  Serrano  was  enabled,  by  means  of  Genera* 
Pavia,  to  effect  a  coup  d'etat  the  very  date  of  which,  before  it 
was  carried  out,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Layard, 
the  English  envoy  and  Serrano’s  intimate  friend.  Cartagena, 
the  centre  of  resistance  of  the  Communalists,  fell  almost 
immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Castelar,  owing  to  the 
effective  preparations  which  the  Republican  Government  had 
made.  Two  frigates  of  Intransigentes,  seized  by  a  German 
captain,  were  restored  to  the  Republic.  Serrano,  whose  usur¬ 
pation  was  expected  to  “give  peace  to  Spain,”  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  subduing  the  cruel  hordes  of  the  Pretender,  which 
in  some  cases  overstepped  the  line  of  the  Ebro.  The  only 
success  of  the  Marshal  was  the  diplomatic  recognition  by  Ger¬ 
many,  which  however  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  foul  mur¬ 
der  of  Captain  Schmidt  by  order  of  the  “  legitimate  king.” 
The  increasing  conservatism  of  Serrano’s  Government  was 
exhibited  by  the  appointment  of  the  Sagasta  Cabinet. 
IjHtterly,  young  Alfonso,  Isabella’s  son,  and  at  present  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Sandhurst,  felt  his  ambition  fired  by  the  performances 
of  the  Woolwich  csidet,  and  came  forward  with  a  pretender’s 
manifesto  of  his  own.  For  reasons  not  unknown  to  Serrano, 
some  thought  that  the  Marshal  himself  might  eventually 
favour  an  Alfonsist  Restoration,  provided  the  ex-Queen,  with 
whom  her  former  favourite  has  fallen  out,  could  be  induced 
to  abandon  any  idea  of  returning  to  Madrid.  According  to 
the  last  news,  Alfonso  has,  in  fact,  been  proclaimed  King  by 
a  pronunciamiento.  A  further  cycle  of  violent  occurrences 
seems  now  inevitable  ;  and  Alfonso,  if  he  should  step  on 
Spanish  soil,  may  yet  have  the  fate  of  Amadeo.  In  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  and  with  martial  law  proclaimed 
all  over  Spain,  many  sudden  changes  are  possible  fora  while  ; 
but  of  the  continued  Republican  sentiments  of  almost  all  the 
towns,  great  and  small,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  South,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 

Germany  has  lived  a  very  active  political  life  during  the 
last  year.  The  elections  to  the  Reichstag  resulted  in  a  two- 
thirds  Liberal  majority,  made  up  of  various,  more  or  less 
advanced  sections,  called  National  Liberals,  Progressists, 
Liberal  Imperial  Party,  and  German  Imperial  Party,  to  which 
the  Social  Democrats  are  to  be  added.  The  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  elected  belong  to  the  three  first-named 
sections.  Upon  an  aggregate  of  397  seats,  the  Conservatives 
only  carried  21.  The  reactionary  Opposition  was  composed 
of  about  130  Ultramontanes,  Poles,  and  Alsace-Lorrainers. 
Whilst  in  all  questions  referring  to  the  Romish  Church  the 
German  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  firndy  supported  Government,  conflicts  repeatedly  arose 
on  the  Press  Bill,  the  Army  Bill,  and  the  Bank  Bill.  On  the 
first  question  Government  had  to  accept  a  compromise.  The 
repeated  statements  in  English  journals  that  Government  had 
cairied  its  stringent  propositions  are  an  utter  mistake.  On 
the  subject  of  Military  Organisation,  Parliament  yielded  so 


since  been  compiled  to  adopt,  at  first  led  to  some  unpleasant-  fo  adopt  an  effective  peace  footing  of  401,000  men  for 

ness,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  between  Berlin  and  Rome,  flic  next  seven  years.  In  this  question  many  members  of  the 
The  niisunderstiiiiding  was  laid  at  rest  by  a  law  being  enacted  Party  of  Progress  separated  themselves  from  the  more  pliable  • 
in  Italy,  which  renders  the  unauthorised  publication  of  such*  National  Liberals.  The  French  Septennate,  with  a  Marshal 
diplomatic  documents  a  punishable  act  for  the  future.  In  ^t  its  bead,  was  used  as  an  argument — if  not  in  public,  at 
some  way  General  La  Marmora,  who  by  his  otherwise  valu-  least  in  private  political  discussion — for  this  military  Septen- 
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nate  Id  Germany.  In  the  matter  of  the  Bank  Bill,  Govern¬ 
ment  were  beaten,  and  have  yielded  since.  A  Civil  Marriage 
Law  passed  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  was  equally 
passedin  the  Keichstag  by  a  large  majority.  The  Federal 
C^cil,  which  acts  as  a  House  of  Lords— that  is  to  say, 
frequently  stops  progress— threw  out  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill 
as  a  law  for  all  Germany,  but  has  since  then  elaborated  a  Bill 
of  its  own,  which  is  expected  to  receive  many  amendments  in 
the  Reichstag.  Refractory  priests,  such  as  Archbishop 
L^ochowski  of  Posen,  Archbishop  Melchers  of  Koln,  and 
others,  were  arrested  on  account  of  their  having  refused  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  courts  of  justice  for  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Law  on  Ecclesiastical  Functions.  The 
excitemeut  thereby  created  among  the  Ultramontanes  led  to 
Kullraann’s  attempt  at  Kissingen.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  dissidents  headed  by  Dollinger  and  Bishon  Reinkens  have 
increased  in  number  and  strength,  as  shown  by  the  Synod  at 
Bonn  and  the  Conference  at  Freiburg.  A  further  step  in  the 
direction  of  progress  is  contained  in  a  recent  regulation  con¬ 
cerning  the  Protestant  Church  in  Prussia,  whereby  the  right 


colonisation,  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  which  embodies 
the  claims  of  self-government  of  those  tenacious  descendants 
of  the  Norse  vikings.  Danish  Radicalism,  set  free  from  the 
former  Schleswig-Holstein  complication,  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  year.  A  conflict  is  impending  between 
Government  and  the  Radical  majority  of  the  Folkething. 


of  electing  pastors  for  vacant  places  is  alternately  conferred 
uDon  the  church  administrators  and  upon  the  parishioners 


themselves.  This  measure  has  the  tendency  of  gradually  super¬ 
seding  State  Church  authority  by  independent  civic  action. 
The  conversion  of  the  Queen-Mother  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
to  Catholicism  has  been  but  a  small  consolation  to  the  Holy 
See,  having  been  preceded  by  the  recognition  of  anti-Carlist 
Spain  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  followed  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  German  embassy  from  the  Vatican.  The 
aiTestation  of  the  priest  Majunke,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
though  effected  in  consequence  of  a  judgment,  brought  up  the 
Liberal  majority,  wlio  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the 
arrestation  of  any  member  during  the  session  without  the 
previous  permission  of  Parliament.  Before  its  prorogation, 
the  Reichstag  was  occupied  with  a  motion  of  the  deputies 
from  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  asked  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Law 
on  Public  Instruction  in  those  provinces.  That  law,  dated 
Feb.  12,  1 873,  established  the  system  of  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  at  school ;  appointed  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers 
in  the  place  of  the  monastic  fraternities  and  sisterhoods  which 
hitherto  had  almost  monot)olised  public  instruction  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ;  and  placed  the  schools  still  kept  by  those  ecclesias¬ 
tical  teachers  under  the  control  of  the  educational  authorities. 
The  German  Parliament,  not  desiring  to  abolish  such  salutary 
reforms,  threw  out  the  Bill  of  the  Deputies  from  the  annexed 
provinces.  Reforms  were  or  are  being  effected  in  several 
German  States.  The  Btiden  Chamber  passed  progi’essive 
Church  Laws.  In  Mecklenburg,  feudalism  is  to  be  restricted 
by  the  re-introduction  of  representative  government,  such  as 
Mecklenburg  had  after  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  Laud- 
sturm  Bill,  one  of  the  last  Government  proposals,  has  been 
altered  in  Committee  in  the  way  of  civic  interest.  Count 
Arnim’s  trial,  which  ended  with  his  condemnation,  captivated 
the  attention  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the  revelations 
connected  with  it,  documentary  evidence  came  forth,  showing 
German  policy  to  ^  be  peaceable  and  disinclined  to  counte¬ 
nancing  a  monarchical  restoration  in  France.  In  communal 
affaire,  the  Radicals  have  had  a  decided  gain  in  various  towns. 
At  Berlin,  the  Town  Council  is  composed  now  of  Democrats. 

Austria,  at  present  cut  off  from  her  ancient  German  con¬ 
nection,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  enact  Church  Laws  not  dis- 
similar  from  those  of  Germany.  In  the  Austrian,  as  in 
the  German  Parliament,  a  strong  Liberal  majority  made  its 
views  prevail.  The  reactionary  Czechian  dissidents  refused 
o  appear  in  the  House.  In  Hungary,  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  albeit  occasionally  somewhat  stormy,  has  worked  well; 

being  on  the  part  of  some  races  aginst  the 
ra  er  hasty  attempts  at  a  complete  Magyarization  of  the 
any-tonjmed  realm.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  at  Vienna 
^  leu  the  Polar  Expedition  safely  returned,  which  from  long 
absence  had  been  believed  to  be  lost. 

to  be  noted  on  account  of  the  Confer- 
^  ^  War  having  been  held  in  its  capital, 

^^-^^tly  interested  in  resisting  Russian  encroach- 
thftn  k  Turkey — did  not  sign  the  protocol,  even 

signature  would  not  hav6  bound  them  to  any 
^  meeting  of  the  rump  of  the  International 
fho  rv  j^en  s  Society  also  took  place  at  Brussels,  amidst 
indifference  of  the  population.  Only  a  few  dele- 
present,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Holland  was 
^  famous  “Straits  of  Malacca,”  and 

a  Ministry,  in  the  Conservative  sense,  through 

harl  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Liberals,  who 

g  le  too  far  in  humouring  Homan  Catholicism. 


and  Nations,  Norway,  Sweden, 

as  demoprflf^*  which  enjoys  a  constitution  almost 

to  be  refpr  Switzerland,  Denmark  is  particularly 

was^  long-pending  ouarrel  with  Iceland 

)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Millenary  of  Icelandic 


In  Greece  there  has  been  a  Ministerial  crisis,  a  dissolution 
of  the  Chambers,  and  a  change  of  Cabinet.  The  Opposition 
intending  to  withdraw  from  the  Legislature,  no  quorum  would 
be  left  for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany 
referring  to  the  Excavations  of  Olympia,  which  are  look^ 
forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  whole  learned 
world.  A  supplementary  convention,  prolonging  the  term  of 
ratification,  has  therefore  become  necessary. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  which  generally  enjoys  internal 
peace  when  Russian  agents  do  not  stir  up  the  various  races 
within  its  precincts,  has  had  a  difficulty  with  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  Contrary  to  treaty-law,  the  Government  at 
Bukarest  claimed  the  right  of  concluding  commercial  treaties 
with  Foreign  Powers,  without  any  reference  to  the  Suzerain. 
European  Cabinets — being,  in  MacNeilFs  words,  the  instru¬ 
ments  wherewith  Russian  diplomacy  works — have  exerted 
themselves  to  make  Turkey  yield  to  this  Roumanian  claim, 
which,  if  conceded,  will  gradually  lead  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire  north  of  the  Balkan. 


The  dead  stillness  of  the  Muscovite  Empire  was  broken 
by  tumults  among  Cossacks  and  Khirgiz,  and  by  rumours  of 
conspiracies — unduly  magnified,  according  to  our  own  infor¬ 
mation — which  led  to  wholesale  arrestations.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Germany  and  in  this  country  the  demeanour  of 
Alexander  II.  was  one  of  great  sadness  and  mental  pre¬ 
occupation,  as  if  he  were  musing  on  the  dictum  that  “every 
Czar  walks  with  his  father’s  murderers  in  front,  and  his  own 
murderers  behind  him.”  Reports  about  a  suspected  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Czar’s  life  are  followed  now  by  a  state¬ 
ment  that  Count  Schuwaloff,  that  ex-Chief  of  the  Police  who 
was  considered  a  good-enough  ambassador  for  us,  is  to  be  re¬ 
called  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  view  of  his  entering  the 
Cabinet.  Though  Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  on  the  German, 
Swedish,  Hungarian,  or  Turkish  side,  her  army  has  been  so 
reorganised  as  to  be  brought  up  to  1,800,000  men  ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  she  is  busy  with  vast  schemes  of 
Eastern  policy. 


The  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire,  with  its  200,000,000 
inhabitants,  generally  occupies,  in  the  Press  and  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  a  space  far  meagrer  than  the  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  parochial  afi^irs.  Central  Asia,  hitherto  a  bulwark 
against  Muscovite  advance,  is,  whenever  its  name  comes  up, 
voted  a  “  bore  ”  by  political  Dundrearies.  Such  being  the 
prevailing  tone  among  but  too  many  politicians  and  publicists, 
Russia  has  had  it  all  her  own  way  during  the  last  twelve- 
month.  In  direct  violation  of  the  formal  promises  of  Count 
Schuwaloff,  she  uses  the  bold  sweep  made  by  her  into  Khiva 
for  a  permanent  stay  there.  “Independent  Tartary”  is  inde¬ 
pendent  no  longer.  The  overthrow  of  Khivan  power  has  had 
for  its  immediate  result  a  greater  troublesomeuess  of  the  Tekke 
Turkoman  tribes,  who  formerly  were  kept  in  bounds  by  that 
Khanate.  Russia,  always  glad  of  a  pretext  for  further  encroach¬ 
ment,  now  seeks  to  establish  herself  more  firmly  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  under  cover  of  castigating  the 
“  Turkoman  robbers.”  The  same  plea  which  she  put  forth  when 
attacking  Khiva,  she  now  advances,  with  Merv  as  her  evident 
object.  Through  Merv,  she  aims  at  Herat,  the  gate  of  India. 
Unfortunately,  Beloochistan — a  country  so  important  to  ua 
on  account  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  in  the  South  opens 
the  approach  to  India,  as  Herat  does  in  the  North-— has 
latterly  become  very  unfriendly  to  us.  This  unfriendliness 
is,  perhaps,  traceable  to  the  want  of  a  definite  policy  of  our 
own  in  regard  to  the  increasing  Russian  power  in  Ama, 
Afghanistan,  though  its  ruler  accepts  English  subsidy, 
declines  letting  a  regular  English  envoy  reside  within  its 
boundaries.  Internal  dissensions  continue  in  that  much- 
agitated  borderland.  Besides  Yakoob  Khan,  who^  was  near 
losing  his  life  through  his  recent  unaccountable  visit  to  Shere 
Ali,  there  is  another  pretender  to  the  throne,  Abdool  Rah¬ 
man,  a  nephew  of  the  present  Afghan  ruler,  and  a  man  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  under  Russian  influence.  This  latter  fact  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  even  an 
Englishman,  Earl  Granville,  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
actually  told  Russia,  last  year,  to  be  quick  in  what  she  me^t 
to  do  in  Khiva,  lest  Parliament  should  in^  the  meanwhile 
assemble  here,  when  inconvenient  debates  might  arise  !  So 
strange  an  act  of  the  **  watchful  sentinel,” — who  in  PwMh 
(a  great  authority  in  political  matters)  was  represented  ^ 
calling  out:  Kht-va  to.?”— has  never  been  inquired  into  m 
Parliament,  as  one  might  expect  it  would  be  when  v^t 
Asiatic  interests  of  this  country  are  at  stake.  Fortunately , 
though  there  has  been  some  noteworthy  stir  among  certain 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  sects  in  India,  and  though  at 
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Bombay  au  outbreak  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  occurred 
against  the  Parsees,  our  Asiatic  Empire  has  upon  the  whole 
enjoyed  fp’eat  quietness.  No  disturbances  arose  even  from 
that  terrible  Famine  which  entailed  upon  so  many  sufferers 
the  quietness  of  death. 


THE  GREAT  DEAD”  OF  1874. 

If  we  include  David  Liviuratone  in  this  list,  because  the 
news  of  his  death  did  not  reacn  us  till  1874,  we  may  say  that 
the  principal  de'aths  of  the  year  just  closed  are  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  nations  to  which  the  dead  belonged. 
Livingstone  represents  the  enterprise,  the  adventure,  the 
courage  and  the  determination,  for  which  Englishmen  are 
pre-eminent ;  David  Strauss  exemplifies  the  philosophic  scep¬ 
ticism  of  the  German  ;  Michelet  and  Guizot  indicate  the 
characteristics  of  two  distinct  French  parties  ;  and  Tommaseo 
—the  ardent  enthusiast  and  patriot — could  be  of  no  other 
than  the  Italian  race. 

Of  Livingstone  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  another 
column,  in  reviewing  his  ‘Jjast  Journals.’  Perhaps  a 
greater  contrast  to  Livingstone  could  not  be  cited  than  David 
Strauss,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Jesus,’  who  at 
one  moment  had  created  a  startling  sensation  all  through  the 
reading  and  thinking  world.  He  was  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  German— studious  from  his  earliest  years,  reserved 
and  retiring,  rarely  appearing  in  public,  and  remarkably 
averse  to  any  lifting  of  the  veil  which  shrouded  his  daily  life. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  witharhe  was  of  a  jocose  turn  of  mind 
when  once  the  intellectual  halo  was  pierced  ;  that,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Old  Faith  and  the  New  ’ 
dearly  loved  nis  joke.  A  combination  of  the  most  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities  and  elements  was  perceptible  in  Strauss. 
Side  by  side  with  his  acute  faculties  of  reasoning  was  a 
singular  denseness  of  mind — an  inaptitude  to  perceive  the 
unntness  of  things.  For  instance,  being  professor  at  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  in  Tubingen,  where  he  delivered  lectures  to 
the  students,  it  certainly  seemed  out  of  place  to  publish  such 
a  work  as  the  ‘  Life  of  Jesus.’  Having  tne  views  he  acknow¬ 
ledged,  there  is  something  reprehensible  to  most  minds  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  post  to  begin  with,  and  in  his  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  theological  duties  after  his  unique  opinions  were 
known.  He,  however,  achieved  a  wide  popularity  among  the 
German  people — essentially  a  race  of  philosophical  free¬ 
thinkers — and,  above  all,  he  has  furnished  a  very  comfortable 
half-way  house  for  timid  sceptics.  His  political  views  con¬ 
siderably  disappointed  his  constituents  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Diet  at  Wurtemberg,  and  he  resigned  his  seat  after  a 
brief  career — devoting  himself  thenceforth  to  theological 
literature.  His  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  vigorous  enough 
in  his  latest  work  ;  and  the  admirable  standard  of  the  excellent 
which  he  extolled  was  in  no  way  cast  aside  by  his  private  life. 

Michelet  and  Guizot  are  very  different  figures.  To  begin 
with,  the^  retirement,  the  absence  of  vainglory  that  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Strauss,  are  rare  in  any  French  character ;  and, 
of  course,  are  as  a  rule,  entirely  unknown  to  French  great 
men.  Neither  Michelet  nor  Guizot  were  at  all  inclined  to 
veil  their  greatness  from  the  public  gaze,  though  neither  of 
them  absolutely  courted  celebrity :  but  Frenchmen  are  so 
accustomed  to  live  in  glass-houses  that  any  description  of 
shyness  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  among  them.  So 
Me  must  not  find  fault  with  Michelet  or  with  Guizot  if  they 
seem  to  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  their  own  powers. 
Guizot  represents,  in  figurative  history,  the  youth  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  that  is,  he  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  great 
powers  when  the  century  was  yet  young,  and  he  did  not 
atlvance  with  the  times.  His  character,  even  his  personal 
appearance,  were  of  what  is  termed  the  old-fashioned  type  ; 
he  was  not  quick  at  perceiving  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
except,  it  has  been  maliciously  remarked,  when  his  own  skin 
was  endangered.  In  spite  of  his  great  capacities— and  French¬ 
men  are  passionate  worship[)ers  of  genius — he  achieved  no 
popularity  among  his  country  people,  and  his  name  rouses 
no  enthusiasm.  There  was  something  singularly  hard  and 
cyniciil  in  Guizot’s  disposition.  His  genius  shone  with  the 
cold  brilliancy  of  steel,  .and  those  who  most  admired  its 
flashes  never  knew  when  it  w’ould  cut  them.  He  was 
^ssessed,  it  has  been  said,  with  a  strong  antagonism  to 
liners,  who  being  ten  years  his  junior,  gave  himself  the  airs 
of  a  young  buck  compared  to  the  aged  statesman.  M. 
Guizot  was  occasionally  very  sharp  on  M.  Thiers.  For 
instance,  ^  a  reception  at  theElysde  in  1872,  Guizot  was  pre- 
sen  t,  an<l  Thiers,  of  course,  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  popu¬ 
larity,  and  was  adding  to  his  ancient  rival’s  wrath  by  almost 
unnecessary  attention.  He  came  twice  to  remind  M.  Guizot 
of  the  draught  which  is  every  Frenchman’s  dete  noire,  and  to 
^seech  him  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  cold.  The  Duke  de 
Hroghe  made  a  contemptuous  remark  on  the  President’s  care. 
Were  I  to  go  across  the  border,”  said  Guizot,  “this  palace 


would  be  less  agreeable.  His  highest  pleasure  is  to  see  me 
bear  blithely  my  eighty-five  winters.  I  need  not  tell  you 
X :  you  kLw  alreWV’  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  it  makes 
him  think  he  has  yet  ten  years  to  run.’  Guizot  was  un¬ 
matched  as  an  orator  and  lecturer,  and  many  Frenchmen, 
place  him  far  above  Berryer  in  those  respects.  It  is  a  cruel 
sarcasm  on  his  power  as  a  speaker  that  his  firet  wife  should 
have  died  while  he  was  reading  to  her  one  of  Bossuet  s  essays 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul!  Jules  Michelet  was  of  a 
totally  different  cast— a  man  who  was  proud  to  declare  that  he 
was  oiie  of  “the  people,”  a  man  who  cultivated  his  genius  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience,  and  who  preserved  a  rare  and 
beautiful  faith  in  the  good  instincts  of  human  nature.  In 
spite  of  his  varied  and  by  no  means  easy  life,  he  kept  a 
blitheness  and  youth  of  heart  especially  appreciable  in  h  ranee, 
where  it  is  considered  a  sign  of  inborn  genius  to  become 
hlaei  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Michelet’s  career  is  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  represents  the  better  side  of  the  French  cha¬ 
racter  of  to-day.  He  vras  essentially  of  the  new  era,  and 
advanced  steadily  with  his  times,  never  retreating,  never 
backing— so  that,  in  fact,  by  this  consistent  progress  he  got 
ahead  by  degrees,  and  grew  to  be  considered  very  advanced 
in  his  views.  His  love  for  his  country,  his  anxiety  for  her 
welfare,  were  perhaps  his  strongest  feelings ;  and  when^  the 
new’s  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  after  the  terrilde  siege, 
broke  upon  him,  he  fell  to  the  ground  struck  with  a  urst 
attack  of  apoplexy.  From  that  time  he  felt  that  the  finger  of 
fate  was  upon  him.  He  saw  his  country  humbled  to  the  dust 
by  the  foreign  enemy  and  by  internal  strife,  and  he  felt  as^ 
it  were  the  prosperity,  the  happiness  of  a  dearly -loved  child 
in  danger.  He  has  left  works  behind  him  which  bear  better 
testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  character  as  an  historian 
than  any  M’e  can  bring  forward.  His  series  of  short  studies 
of  nature—'  L’Oiseau,’  ‘  L’Insecte,’  ‘  La  Mer,’  ‘  La  Montague,* 
and  others — are  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  all-beneficent 
power  that  peoples  the  earth,  brings  forth  ^  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  grass,  and  rules  the  seas.  His  quality  as  historian 
is  universally  appreciated.  He  was  a  vivid  painter  of  the 
periods  he  revivea ;  no  false  colouring  was  given,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  the  mighty  events  of  history.  M.  Michelet 
represented  them  faithfully,  and  is  the  more  to  be  commended 
when  we  remember  the  opening  of  his  great  career  in  a  little 
printing-office,  where  money  was  very  scarce  indeed,  and 
where  he  eked  out  his  education  bit  by  bit,  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  worthy  was  coming  upon  him  one  day  ! 

Niccolo  Tommaseo,  the  last  representative  great  man,  was 
of  the  traditional  Italian  character.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
an  accomplished  and  upright  critic,  a  devout  Christian,  and  au 
enthusiastic  upholder  of  modern  ideas  of  liberty  and  frater¬ 
nity  among  classes  and  peoples.  A  co-worker  with  Manin,  he 
was  more  fortunate  ;  for  he  lived  to  see  Italy  a  free  land,  with, 
free  institutions  and  promise  of  a  noble  future.  Daniel 
Manin’s  astonishing  career  in  Italy  was  closely  followed  by 
Tommaseo,  who  shared  his  friend’s  glories  and  downfalls  with 
rare  fidelity.  When  Manin  became  President  of  a  Republic — 
and  he  had  a  tendency  in  that  direction — Tommaseo,  with 
singular  modesty,  took  some  subordinate  post.  When  Manin 
was  restored  to  power  in  V  enice  in  1 848,  Tommaseo  became 
Minister  of  Religion  and  of  Public  Instruction.  When  Venice 
fell,  the  patriots  were  exiled  together,  and  Tommaseo  retired 
to  close  his  life  at  Florence.  He  is  tlie  author  of  many  ad¬ 
mirable  critical  works,  and  is  known  in  England — if  at  all — 
by  his  Dictionary  of  the  Italian  language,  a  work  which  is 
deservedly  popular.  He  was  a  zealous  and  ardent  man  of 
letters ;  and  Mazzini,  in  his  Autobiography,  does  not  forget 
to  acknowledge  that  his  appearance  in  print  was  under  Tom- 
maseo’s  patronage,  and  to  state  emphatically  his  high  opinion 
of  Tommaseo’s  powers  as  the' disci  pie  of  a  vigorous,  patriotic 
school  of  prose  and  poetry.  His  name,  which  is  still  popular 
in  Italy,  is  little  known  in  England.  Indeed,  as  a  people,  we 
are  singularly  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  our  Italian 
brethren.  We  know  nothing  of  their  literature,  their  life, 
their  habits,  their  great  men  ;  and  even  their  noble  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
British  tourist,  are  comparatively  strange  to  us.  Therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  man  like  Tommaseo,  whose 
name  was  familiar  to  the  humblest  Italian  peasant  twenty  years 
ago,  and  who  will  certainly  be  remembered  in  history  as  the 
great  Catholic  patriot,  passes  away  from  the  world  without  a 
tributary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  * 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  these  representative  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Livingstone,  had  enjoyed  their  meed  of  fame 
many  years  ago.  Each  of  them,  again  excepting  Livingstone, 
were  closely  of  an  age  with  the  century.  Michelet  was  two 
years  older  ;  Guizot  thirteen  years  older  ;  while  Strauss  was 
eight  years  younger,  and  Tommaseo  only  three  years  younger 
than  the  great  nineteenth  century,  with  which  so  many  noble 
lives,  so  many  interests,  so  many  stirring  events  are  bound  up. 

In  each  case  their  celebrity  was  at  its  zenith  between  1830  and 
1848,  and  many  persons  in  the  present  time  had  forgotten 
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that  Strauss,  or  Michelet,  or  Guizot  could  be  alive  still,  and 
were  only  reminded  of  their  comparative  youth  by  their 
death.  Hen  live  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  they  have  no  time 
even  to  look  about  them,  much  less  to  look  back. 

In  classing  the  statesmen  who  have  passed  away  this  year, 
we  find  several  notable  names,  among  others,  those  of  Charles 
Sumner,  the  great  American  Abolitionist,  who  was  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  the  Southern  States,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  a  popular 
politician  some  years  ago  when  America  was  less  unquiet 
than  it  now  is.  Charles  Sumner  was  instrumental  in  a 
mighty  work  which  we  all  remember.  He  look  a  formidable 
part  in  the  great  struggle  between  North  and  South,  and 
the  unfortunate  negroes,  whose  cause  he  so  nobly  espoused, 
revere  his  name,  and  are  not  ungrateful  to  him.  Apart  from 
his  prominent  action  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  every 
American,  whether  competent  or  not,  had  a  terrible  interest, 
he  was  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  serious 
statesmen.  He  had  a  gift  of  foresight  that  came  from  his 
calm,  logical  mind ;  he  was  even-tempered  and  honourable, 
and  had  an  innate  love  of  justice.  The  scene  at  his  death¬ 
bed  last  March  was  curious  and  touching.  One  by  one  his 
friends  gathered  round  him  ;  he  had  taken  his  accustomed 
place  at  the  Senate  the  previous  day,  so  that  his  dangerous 
condition  was  only  suspected  by  a  very  intimate  few  ;  and  he 
did  not  forget  to  send  loving  messages  to  those  who  were 
absent.  He  particularly  begged  his  friends  not  to  let  his 
Civil  Eights  Bill  die  with  him.  He  has  left  an  oft-quoted 
axiom  to  Americans,  which  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  forget ; 
it  is  this  :  “  Liberty  is  national ;  slavery  is  but  sectional.” 

Three  days  before  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner,  Millard 
Fillmore  died.  Although  an  older  statesman,  and,  therefore, 
according  to  many  ways  of  thinking,  a  wiser  one,  Fillmore, 
who  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  had 
led  a  less  eventful  life  than  Sumner,  was  less  enthusiastic  in 
his  opinions,  and  ^rhaps  had  fewer  friends.  Fillmore  is, 
however,  a  remarkaole  instance  of  the  worth  of  energy  and 
perseverance  in  carving  a  career.  He  sprang  from  vefy 
poor  people,  was  apprenticed  to  a  linendraper,  and  at  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  grammar 
or  of  geography  !  His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in 
1829,  when  he  was  received  as  member  of  the  second  legisla¬ 
tive  chamber  in  New  York.  From  that  post  he  subse¬ 
quently  rose  to  the  Presidency  in  1850. 

M.  de  Forcade  la  R(^uette,  who  died  early  in  last  August, 
was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  name  during  many 
years  was  a  prominent  one  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  adherents  of  the  Second  Empire  who  kept  his  opinions 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  them  when  the  Emperor  was  no 
longer  in  favour.  M.  de  Forcade  la  Eoquette  had  been  at 
work  for  many  years  in  ministerial  affairs  when  the  Prussian 
War  came  with  its  attendant  changes  and  defeats,  and  he 
was  very  much  commended  for  his  conciliatory  spirit  and  his 
general  desire  to  please.  He  was  an  able  administrator,  and 
held  successively  and  successfully  the  posts  of  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  having  previously 
served  as  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in  which 
department  of  public  work  he  has  rendered  signal  service  to 
France  at  large.  On  the  4th  of  Septenaber,  1870,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  France,  and  since  then  he  has  in  no  way 
been  concerned  in  public  affairs,  beyond  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  means  of  representation  to  influence  the  condition 
of  his  country.  M.  de  Forcade  la  Eoquette  leaves  a  com¬ 
paratively  unshadowed  name  behind  him  at  all  events ;  and 
we  cannot  say  so  much  invariably  of  statesmen.  Beul^,  for 
instance,  whom  the  world  has  lost  during  1874,  has  been 
accused  of  very  [questionable  proceedings,  politically  speak- 
course  of  his  longlife.  Curiously  enough,  some 
of  his  earliest  favours  were  received  at  the  hands  of  Deles- 
cluze,  to  whom  M.  Beule  showed  no  anxiety  to  return  the 
wmpliinent  by  even  such  a  trifle  as  expostulation  when 
elescluze  s  name  was  brandedi  M.  Beuld  is  remembered  in 
wcial  Paris  more  by  reason  of  his  strange  eulogium  of  Meyer- 
when  M.  Beuld  was  receiving  the  great  composer 
at  the  Institute.  Meyerbeer,  he  said,  had  not  the  antique 
majesty  of  Gliick,  nor  the  divine  grace  of  Mozart,  nor  the 
1  ^^h  of  Eossiui,  nor  even  the  wonderful  mystery 

o  Weber !  It  might  have  been  true ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  calculated  to  put  Meyerbeer  at  his  ease.  This  want  of 
act  18  a  standing  quotation  in  French  circles;  and  though 
e  joke  IS  now  old,  it  is  not  yet  too  old  for  Parisians. 

Politicians  of  lesser  note  whom  we  have  lost  comes 
-M..  van  de  Weyer,  a  man  whose  popularity  has  seemed  to 
many  persons  almost  in  excess  of  his  deserts.  He  was  as  well- 
nown  a  personage  in  Paris  and  Brussels  as  he  was  in  Lon- 
i  appear  to  have  had  any  prominent  part 

n  the  events  of  his  time,  although  it  is  undoubted  that  his 
^me  occurs  in  high  places  in  history.  He  was  for  some  time 
editors  of  the  Courrier  des  Pays-Bas.  He  was  the 
urst  Foreign  Minister  of  the  new  Belgian  kingdom,  and  took 


an  active  part  in  securing  the  King’s  election,  which  culmi- 
Weyer’s  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
the  C^urt  of  St.  James’,  an  ambassadorship  that  was  main¬ 
lined,  with  occasional  variations,  until  1870.  Beside  Van  de 
Weyer  in  the  list  of  the  dead,  we  may  mark  M.  Taschereau, 
formerly  director  of  the  French  National  Library,  author  of 
a  standard  Life  of  Moli^re,’  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  1848,  a  warm  supporter  and  defender  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  a  keen  and  sharp-tongued  critic  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  Count  D’ Alton  Shee,  whose  name  is  well-known 
everywhere,  and  who  related  himself  his  experience  in 
memoirs  that  have  acquired  considerable  interest  since  his 
death.  He  told  in  his  autobiographical  chapters  many  curious 
points  about  the  life  and  manners  prevalent  in  the  early  days 
of  Louis  Philippe.  One  of  these,  in  which  D’Alton  Sh^ 
spoke  of  himself,  is  interesting.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  opera  masked  ball  during  the  Carnival,  and  on 
one  particular  occasion  he  concocted  a  costume  in  which  he 
looked  like  a  skeleton.  This  effect  was  produced  by  means  of 
a  clinging  black  garment,  a  silver  thorax,  and  leg-bones  and 
arm-bones  sewn  on  to  the  black.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
dress  was  ghastly,  and  D’Alton  Shee  was  very  proud  of  the 
excitement  it  created.  Suddenly  his  father,  or  a  person  of  autho¬ 
ritative  power  over  him,  having  noticed  the  peculiar  disguise, 
found  out  whom  it  masked,  and  addressed  him,  asking  him 
wha^  he  meant  by  such  antics.  To  which  D’Alton  Shee 
replied  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  admission  to  the  peer¬ 
age.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  added,  he  would  tie  a  white 
cravat  round  his  old  bones,  and  he  would  be  perfectly  pre¬ 
sentable  ! 

To  turn  from  politics  to  literature  and  art,  how  can  we 
estimate  the  losses  of  this  year  !  As  we  write,  one  or  two 
“  dear,  familiar  names  ”  come  to  our  mind  that  have  faded 
into  the  past,  and  the  remembrance  that  Barry  Cornwall, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Kenny  Meadows,  and  others  are  among  the 
dead,  leaves  a  bitter  stain  upon  the  Old  Year.  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall  was  a  notable  figure  in  his  time,  singularly  modest, 
never  willing  to  believe  in  the  worth  of  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments,  always  ready  with  a  kind  word  for  the  works  of  other 
people.  His  peculiarly  quick  sensibilities  led  him  to  strange 
fancies  occasionally  ;  even  as  a  boy  he  was  nervous  beyond 
conception.  He  often  related  how,  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  literally  haunted  by  a  raven  in  his  father’s 
garden.  The  boy  fancied  the  bird  watched  him,  the  idea 
grew  bit  by  bit ;  wherever  he  went  the  raven’s  indefatigable 
eye  was  upon  him,  and  at  last  he  flew  at  the  pet  bird  and 
killed  it,  pet  though  it  was.  Eemembering  this  we  are  helped 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  imamnation,  the  fertile 
fancy'that  could  prompt  a  man  who  had  never  yet  seen  the 
sea  to  write  such  buoyant,  stirring  naval  songs  as  those 
which  have  been  popular  all  over  the  country.  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall — whose  real  name  was,  as  most  people  know,  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor — had  been  the  friend  of  great  men  in  his  day, 
Byron  and  Kobert  Peel  were  his  companions  at  Harrow. 
Byron,  who  was  not  a  generous  man  to  his  feUow-workers, 
treated  Proctor’s  efforts  in  a  captious  manner,  advising  him 
to  see  more  “  high  life,”  and  aspire  beyond  the  praises  of  Pen- 
ton  vi  lie  and  Paradise-row,  and  tea-table  celebrity.  Byron 
utterly  mistook  Proctor  when  he  wrote  these  criticisms.  The 
great  fault  of  Proctor  was  that  he  was  almost  too  modest  to 
aspire  to  anything,  and  invariably  fancied  he  had  more 
than  he  deserved.  Barry  Cornwall  lived  to  see  nearlv  all  the 
friends  of  his  youth  grow  famous — and  die.  When  he  heard 
only  recently  of  Lord  Lytton’s  death,  he  said,  “They  have  all 
gone  before  me.  How  many  ?”  Then,  after  a  pause  :  “  Only 
a  little  of  me  remains ;  the  best  has  long  gone.”  Even  the  con¬ 
tinual  presence  of  his  old  companions— Carlyle,  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  John  Forster,  and  Robert  Browning,  who  visited  him  every 
Sunday  when  in  England— could  not  overcome  his  sadness  over 
the  last  “  terrible  ten  years  !”  Our  pen  lingers  involuntarily 
in  paying  homage  to  Shirley  Brooks.  The  fresh,  youthful 
appearance,  the  bright,  genial  manner,  the  courteous  word 
and  look,  were  so  full  of  buoyant  life  that  it  is  hard,  even 
now  as  we  recall  his  features,  to  believe  that  Shirley  Brooks 
is  dead  ;  that  his  fine,  intellectual  head,  with  its  abundant 
grey  hair,  will  never  lighten  our  doorway  again ;  that  the 
tones  of  his  cheery  voice* will  never  more  call  us  to  toast 
absent  friends  as  the  last  hour  of  the  old  year  passes  away 
and  the  new  year  dawns.  Shirley  Brooks  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  delightful  host,  and  there  are  many  persons  in  the  broad 
area  of  London  life  whose  present  New  Year  festivities  are 
darkened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  convivial  gatherings 
over  which  he  presided  on  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s 
Eve.  He  was  wont,  as  twelve  o’clock  struck,  ushering  in  the 
new,  untried  year,  to  say  a  few  friendly  words  to  his  gueste 
assembled,  and  to  kiss  the  ladies.  Was  it  a  glimmer  of  his 
last  day  that  made  his  brief  phrases  more  solemn  in  the  year 
just  closed  than  they  were  wont  to  be  ?  A  brilliant  conver¬ 
sationalist,  he  was  an  unremitting  worker ;  he  threw  off  a 
marvellous  amount  of  **copy  ”  week  after  week,  and  kept  up 
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A  voluTniiious  tlic  s<ini6  t>iiii6  rc^ulciting  <i 

thoroughly  literary  cliiAry.  He  read  every  book  that  appeared, 
every  magazine,  every  newspaper,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death 
looked  over  the  last  number  of  Punchy  and  made  some  plan 
for  the  next  week’s  issue.  So  little  did  he  know  that  there 
was  no  next  week,  no  next  day  even  for  him  I 

Kenny  Meadows,  the  artist,  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
anil  in  many  minds  there  Wtas  some  astonishment  on 
learing  that  lie  had  breathed  liis  last— not  that  he  should  be 
dea«l,  but  that  he  should  have  lived  so  long.  He  had  attained 
a  ripe  age.  We  have  before  us  a  faded  scrap  of  paper,  dated 
18(52,  on  which  is  written,  in  a  quivering  handwriting  I 


he  found  himself  more  successful  in  theatrical  writing,  which 
he  thenceforth  adopted  after  his  great  success  in  1866  ;  J.  M. 
Bellew,  the  sometime  lecturer,  the  sometime  clergyman, 
whose  marvellous  elocutionary  powers  led  his  hearers  to  forget 
what  was  meretricious  in  him,  whose  fine  head  and  strangely 
pathetic  voice  created  a  furore  when  he  first  appeared  in 
public,  which,  like  every  other  furore,  died  olf  gnidually,  and 
the  hero  of  it  passed  almost  unregarded  from  among  us 
after  months  of  suffering  consequent  on  an  American  exjiedi- 
tion ;  Mra.  Marsh,  a  prolific  authoress,  to  whom  we  owe 
many  excellent  novels  that  are  fair  pictures  of  life,  .and  can 
be  safely  put  into  the  book-shelves  of  the  young  ;  and  Agnes 
Strickland,  an  industrious  literary  worker  who  has  l)een  con- 


WHS  born  in  October,  in  the  year  1790,  consequently  I  am  in  tent  to  do  her  modest  self-appointed  task  in  quiet  retire- 
72nd  ye.ar. — K.  Meadows.”  It  is  not  within  our  province,  ment,and  who  has  written  the  Lives  of  the ’(Queens  of  England’ 
here,  to  comment  uiam  the  great  genius  of  the  popular  illus-  iu  language  and  style  that  command  the  respect  of  the 
trator  ;  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  brilliant  band  historian — all  these  names  have  become  names  of  the  past, 
of  men  who  w’ere  in  full  power  during  the  mhldle  of  the  cen-  The  last  few  weeks  have  added  to  the  list  of  distinguished 


here,  to  comment  iqMm  the  great  genius  of  the  popular  illus¬ 
trator  ;  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  brilliant  band 
of  men  who  were  in  full  power  during  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  even  on  tliose  grounds  alone  his  de.ath  caused 
luuch  regret  among  all  who  were  connected  with  him  and  his 
times.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  many  literary  homes,  and 
was  the  especial  delight  of  his  friends’  children,  whom  he 
would  amuse  by  the  hour  with  his  fatal  facility  for  moving 
Ids  ears,  and  no  one  laughed  more  heartily  than  he  did  at  the 
children’s  jdeasure  when  the  feat  was  accomplished.  On  one 
occasion  he  asked  a  stalwart  little  boy  why  he  couldn’t  move 
liis  ears  also.  “  Oh,  no,”  the  child  answered  him  ;  “  I’m  not 
auch  an  artist !” 

Thom.os  Miller,  the  basket  weaver,  died  only  recently,  and 
for  his  survivors  friends  .are  organising,  we  believe,  some  kind 
of  subscription,  lingers  and  Moore  helped  him  effectively 
iu  his  early  life,  and  he  w’as  possessed  of  considerable  literary 
faculty  and  judgment,  which  soon  led  him  to  higher  work 
than  basket-making.  William  Godwin— not  the  Godwin, 
as  people  say,  but  his  sou,  who  is  also  dead — enjoyed  the 
friendship  ot  the  literary  shirs  of  the  age  because  of  his 
father’s  renown  to  begin  with,  and  afterwards  for  his  own 
aake.  Owen  Jones,  the  celebrated  architectural  artist,  was  a 
public  benefactor  in  the  sense  that  he  has  taught  the  people 
to  appreciate  beauty  of  ornamentation.  Ilis  services  w'ere 
called  into  reijuisition  in  the  decorating  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851,  and  he  designed  the  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian, 
and  Alhambra  Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  great 
author  of  the  *  Gramm.ar  of  Ornament,’  an  invaluable  book  to 
architectural  artists,  he  has  achieved  .an  undoubted  name, 
and  was  a  popular  person.age,  if  only  for  the  artistic 
decoration  ot  St.  James’s  Hall,  which  is  entirely  due 
to  him.  Sydney  Dobell  wrote  for  many  years  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sydney  Yendys,  and  made  a  promi¬ 
nent  name  in  the  liistory  of  prose  and  jxietry.  He  had  • 
unfortunately,  in  his  later  years,  acquired  a  stilted,  almost 
affected  style,  which  detracted  from  his  real  merit ;  notwith¬ 
standing  this — a  very  common  fault  in  young  poets,  especially  I 
of  to-day — he  contributed  now  and  then  to  the  columns  of  the 
Athenaum  sonnets  and  stanzas  replete  with  intellectual  grace 
and  refined  feeling,  and  which  lead  us  to  regret  that  the  poet’s 
place  is  vacant.  He  wrote  his  first  poem — “  The  Homan  ” — 
under  difficultiea  His  father  wjis  a  wine  merchant,  and  by 
no  means  shared  his  son’s  romantic  aspinations.  Therefore 
Sydney  Yendys  conceived  his  first  work  in  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  the  counting-house  to  which  his  father  had 
consigned  him.  Foley,  the  sculptor,  has  jiassed  away  at  an 
age  when  men  have  but  just  begun  tlieir  serious  woik,  when 
life  lies  before  most  of  us  like  an  open  book.  He  has  made  a 
prominent  mark  on  the  page,  however,  and  a  mark  for  which 
all  his  countrymen  are  grateful.  We  can  only  regret  that  his 
career  has  been  cut  short  by  the  cold  touch  of  Death,  who  is 
relentless  and  has  no  respect  for  persons,  for  youth  or  age, 
for  poverty  or  wealth.  The  iron  hand  that  struck  down 


mortality  two  names  connected  with  a  bRnd  of  men  who  have 
had  no  small  influence  on  the  thought  of  this  country.  The 
deaths  of  Charles  Austin  and  Lord  Eomilly,  who,  in  early  life, 
were  members  of  the  school  of  philosojihical  Radicals,  other¬ 
wise  called  Benthamites,  were  announced  on  the  same  day. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  ‘  Autobiography  * 
will  remember  the  admiration  with  w  hich  he  speaks  of  Charles 
Austin’s  powers,  .and  his  regret  that  they  w’ere  devoted  to 
professional  life,  and  not  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Mill 
made  his  acquaintance  when  quite  a  boy  in  years,  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  w’as  “attracted  among  others  to  his  car.”  “It  was 
through  him,”  said  Mr.  Mill,  “that  I  first  felt  myself,  not  a 
pupil  under  teachers,  but  a  man  among  men.  He  was  a  man 
who  never  failed  to  impress  greatly  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  even  when  their  opinions  were  the  reverse  of  his. 
The  impression  he  gave  was  that  of  boundless  strength, 
together  with  talents  which,  combined  with  such  appa¬ 
rent  force  of  will  and  character,  seemed  capable  of 
dominating  the  world.  Those  who  knew  him,  whether 
friendly  or  not,  always  anticipated  that  he  would  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  public  life.”  Yet  how  much  less  con¬ 
spicuous  has  Austin’s  name  been  than  Macaulay’s,  whose 
rival  he  was  in  the  Cambridge  Union.  Like  many  brilliant 
talkers  Austin  was  fond  of  paradox,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  Mill  attributed  part  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  true 
nature  of  Utilitarianism  to  Austin’s  habit  of  acknowledging 
everything  that  was  said  against  it  iu  order  to  increase  his 
opportunities  of  brilliant  defence.  If  Austin  was  iu  any  way 
responsible  for  the  evil  fame  of  Utilitarianism,  he  left  it  to 
others  to  remove  the  bad  impression.  He  gave  up  to  the 
Parliamentary  bar  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  He  retired 
with  an  unrivalled  reputation  and  a  large  fortune  as  long  ago 
as  1848,  and  never  took  jiart  in  public  life. 

Lord  Romilly,  also,  soon  ceased  to  be  identified  with  the 
school  to  which  in  early  life  he  attached  himself.  He  rose 
through  the  posts  of  Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General 
to  the  rank  of  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Beyond  his  profession 
he  is  known  chiefly  through  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  historical  documents  known  as  the  Master 
of  the  ILjIIs  Series.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  brought  us 
news  of  yet  another  death  : — that  of  Ledru-Rolliu,  a  faithful 
and  consistent  leader  of  the  French  Republican  party. 

Alice  Jerrold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

THE  FEMALE  8CTFBAGE  MOVEMENT. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  notice  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement,  in  your  issue  of  Saturday,  December  26th,  will  you 


which  is  already  a  priceless  distinction,  iu  our  mind — he  had 
much  graceful  easy  talent  of  his  own,  and  he  had  much  of  his 
father’s  pathos  and  humour,  and  all  the  genuine  good-nature 
and  go»)d-will  that  have  become  synonymous  with  the  name  of 
Tom  Houil.  The  son  wjis  wont  to  say  that  he  had  never 
really  enjoyed  the  full  force  of  his  father’s  humour,  for 
Hood’s  brightest  sallies  were  written  when  he  was  suffering 
most  keenly;  therefore,  to  those  near  and  de.ar  ones  around 
him,  the  jocularity  was  always  overshadowed  by  tears. 
Dr.  Rdward  Smith,  a  phihinthropic  writer  on  questions  of 
health  and  ei^cation  ;  Lennox  Horne,  the  brother  of 
“  Orion  ”  Horne,  who  made  some  mark  as  a  composer  and 
dramatist,  and  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
literary' and  artistic  men  of  his  time;  W.atts  Phillips,  the 
author  of  “The  Dead  Heart  ”  and  other  popular  dramas,  who 
studied  art  under  George  Cruikshank  as  a  special  favour,  and 
pursued  it  with  some  vigour  iu  Paris  for  several  years,  until 


that  if  the  nobleman  in  question  disapproves  the  logical  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Spinster  Suffrage  Bill,  he  is  fully  justified  iu 
putting  forward  these  inevitable  consequences  as  an  argument 
for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill.  That  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
mission  of  women  to  Parliament  and  the  fiolitical  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  wives  are  necessary  corollaries  of  the  present  movement 
is  a  fact  so  obvious  that  we  are  pained  to  see  Miss  Becker 
professing,  on  behalf  of  other  leaders  of  the  movement,  to 
repudiate  deductions  based  on  considerations  of  historical  pre¬ 
cedent,  justice,  and  expediency.  Now,  in  the  first  place.  Miss 
Becker  either  is,  oy,  for  the  sake  of  straining  for  Conservative 
sup|x)rt,  assumes  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  law^  women  are  ineligible  for  either  seats  on  town 
councils  or  iu  the  House  of  Commons.  Carrying  moderation 
to  the  extreme  point  of  a  narrow  and  undignified  subservience, 
she  gives  an  eager  sanction  to  that  portion  of  Sir  Robert  An- 
struthers  speech  which  suggested  the  wliolly  unnecessary 
course  of  special  statutory  exclusion,  wholly  ignoring  the  first 
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nortion  of  hia  address,  in  which  he  manfully  declared  himself 
In  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  Parliamentary  no  less  than 
the  electoral  disabilities.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  narrow  quibbling,  this  drawing-room  diplomacy,  and 
insincere  word-thrusting,  so  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
defenders  of  the  so-called  Women  Suffrage  cause  ?  It  means 
that  the  existing  movement  rests  upon  insecure  and  rotten 
foundations.  It  means  that  the  proposal  to  confer  votes  upon 
Bpinsters  and  (grudgingly)  upon  widows  primarily  emanates 
from  a  quarter  in  which  the  principles  of  genuine  Liberalism 
are  little  understood,  or,  if  understood,  contemptuously  dis- 
recrarded.  Hitherto  it  has  always  been  considered  by 
Liberals  that  the  property  qualification  is  simply  a  rough- 
and-ready  test  of  personal  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
electoral  duties.  It  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  a  simple 


LITERATURE. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  JOURNALS. 

o/  David  Livingstone.  Edited  by  Eev.  Horace 
vvaller.  John  Murray. 

iFirst  Notice.} 

This  is  certainly  the  most  absorbing  of  all  books  of 
Afiican  travel.  It  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  its  revelations 
of  hitherto  unknown  regions,. in  its  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  new  natural  phenomena,  and  new  races  of  men. 

These  jouinals,”  says  the  Editor,  ‘‘  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  innumerable  notes  on  the  habits  of  animals,  birds,  and 


means  of  securing  the  (presumably)  most  adequate  re pre-  fisbes,  and  on  phenomena  in  every  direction  which  the\een 
seutation  of  various  masculiue  interests,  such  as  the  shipping,  searched  out,  as  the  great  traveller  moved  amongst  some 

thp  manufacturing,  the  agricultural,  the  trades -unionist,  the  J  ,,  ,  ,  "  f  ^  umuugsi;  some 

mfm'ng“the  military,  &c.  Ic.  Very ’well,  then,  if  that  be  the  f  f *1^'^  beau  iful  world  ;  it  may  be 
case  why  should  we  now  depart  from  our  ancient  constitu-  doubted  it  ever  eye  so  keen  was  backed  by  so  much  perse- 
tional  practice  of  giving  each  newly-enfranchised  class  the  verance  to  shield  it  from  a  mere  superficial  habit  of  noticing.” 
rif'ht  of  direct  simultaneously  with  indirect  representation.  But  the  strictly  scientific  matter  which  abounds  in  the 
and  of  emancipating  the  most  intelligent  and  moat  respon-  original  journals  has  beeii  kept  back  for  future  publication. 


_ _  .  ^  1  original  journals  has  beeii  kept  back  for  future  publication. 

sible  members  of  that  class  ?  Upon  Mws  Becker,  Miss  Tq  follow  an  explorer,  who  by  his  individual  exertions  has 
Biggs,  aud  their  unmarried  frieude  rests  the  burden  of  proving  ^  ^  ^ 

that  are  more  fitted  for  the  franchise,  in  Other  words,  .  u/  c 

that  they  are  more  likely  to  exercise  the  ti  ust  for  the  benefit  ®  y  ^  shores  of  vast  inland 

of  women  and  the  community  at  large  than  Mrs.  Garrett-  seas,  but  who,  with*  the  simple  apphances  of  his  bodily 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright,  aud  tens  of  stature  for  a  sounding  pole,  and  his  stalwart  stride  for  a 
thousands  of  industrious,  patriotic,  and  even  intellectual  measuring  tape,  lays  down  new  rivers  by  the  hundred,  is  a 
wives  who,  though  not  themselves  householders,  nevertheless  task  calculated  to  stagger  the  reader.”  At  the  same  time, 
share  the  responsibilities  of  their  husbands.  Will  it  be  must  be  conceded  that,  admirably  as  the  Editor  has  done 

denied  that  murried  women  feel  the  burden  of  rates ;  that,  Horary  presentation  of  facts  accumulated, 

by  reason  of  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  men’s  _  v  j  i  x  j  i 

hibits  of  thought!  they  are  more  competent  to  give  good  accomplished  and  adventures  undergone,  loses 

votes  ;  and  that,  as  mothers  of  children  and  mistresses  of  house-  from  bemg  deprived^  of  the  traveller  s  own  supervision,  from 
holds,  they  represent  the  most  important  feminine  interests  ?  wanting  that  organisation  and  completion  of  detail  which 

ITT _ xK„x  TtiT-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ i _  • _  mv  . 


We  maintain  that  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  is  founded  on  a  principle — 
if  such  it  can  be  called — that  is  repugnant  to  every  instinct 
of  justice,  public  expediency,  and  good  sense.  But  it  is,  we 
regret  to  add,  almost  certain  to  be  carried,  and  therefore  our 
best  policy  is  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  submit  with 
resignation  to  a  measure  which— apart  from  its  consequences 
— is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  aud  thoroughly  depraved  schemes  that  was  ever 
pushed  to  the  front  by  honest,  well-meaning  ladies,  who  seek 
unconsciously  to  degrade  the  married  woman  below  the  level  of 
all  other  human  bein^,  to  lower  her  in  the  estimation  of  her 
husband  and  her  children,  and  to  insult  her  by  the  most  odious 
aud  disreputable  comparisons.  We  fully  acquit  Miss  Becker 
aud  her  friends  of  deliberate  malice  towards  married  women. 
The  motives  of  the  fanatical  partisans  of  the  Tory  member 
for  Marylebone  are,  of  course,  unimpeachable.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  their  speeches  abound  with  outrageous  fallaciea 
Have  they  never  reflected  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  nation  are  a  mere  nothing,  and  that  a  just 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  together  with  the  agitation  leading  up 
to  it,  would,  in  the  year  1888,  have  a  really  beneficial  effect 
upon  public  morality  ?  Has  it  never  occurretl  to  the  spinsters 
so  eager,  we  hope  aud  believe  unselfishly  eager,  for  enfran¬ 
chisement,  that  the  recent  outrages  on  wives  in  various  parts 
of  England  are,  in  part,  distinctly  traceable  to  the  circum- 


he  alone,  as  personally  concerned,  could  have  given.  The 
notes  themselves,  too,  though  scrupulously  kept,  are  ofteit 
brief  and  disjointed  from  long  continued  illness,  weakness, 
and  pain — yeai's  before  he  died  we  find  him  thus  constantly 
suffering.  When  little  metallic  note-books  gave  out,  ho 
wrote  across  old  newspapers,  yellow  with  African  damp, 
using  for  ink  the  juice  of  a  berry,  which  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  his  own  blood — an  interesting  facsimile  of  such 
a  diary  has  been  photographed  for  the  book.  Moreover, 
Livingstone  used  to  say  that  he  dreaded  the  book-making 
part  of  his  task  far  more  than  the  mighty  labour  of  explora¬ 
tion  itself.  So  great  a  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Africa,  and  away  from  English-speaking  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  libraries  and  literature,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  write  with  the  classical  lucidity  of  Macaulay, 
or  the  picturesque  force  of  Carlyle.  The  gift  of  consum¬ 
mate  utterance  was  not  his — as  it  was  not  Cromwell’s.  If 
this  man  does  not  write  poems,  however,  he  acts  them ;  and 
it  is  Carlyle  who  tells  us  that  is  best. 

For,  after  all,  the  grand  interest  of  the  ]x)ok  lies  in  its 
revelation  of  a  Man,  There  are  various  orders  of  great 


of  England  are,  in  part,  distinctly  traceable  to  the  circum-  men,  with  various  functions.  But  in  his  own  high  order  of 
^nce  that,  in  this  country,  even  the  professed  advocate.s  of  greatness  this  man  stands  forth  here,  if  possible,  still  more 
s  Rights  vie  with  one  another  in  insincere  aud  iufa-  clearly  than  ever,  as  a  representative  great  man — a  true 

barbarous  law  of  'if  ever  the  world  has  seen  a  hero.  Cloistered  Hterary 

gentlemen  affictedwith  dyspepsm  seem  to  think  that  a 
tion  in  marriage,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ^  iminaculate ;  “inflating  themselves  with 

Married  Women’s  Property  agitation,  so  nearly  successful  in  some  insane  delight”  while  they  point  to  the  shortcoming 
the  year  1870,  has  now  died  away  altogether,  through  the  in  general  and  defective  literary  style  in  particular  of  David 
female  j^litical  energy  being  absorbed  in  a  senseless  aud  Livingstone.  But  immaculate  heroes  with  advantages 
endeavour  to  grasp  political  privileges  for  some  of  collegiate  culture  may  be  safely  left  to  novelists  and 
United  criticasters  and  poetlings  of  a  certain  stamp.  Men  and 

rieTwom^nfnrlbHell^^  hurniliating  mar-  meanwhile  will  turn  through  all  time  for  spiritual 

lieu  women  in  a  political  sense, and  a prmiww  7  i  i  v  4  i  xi. 

«pon  would  be  deservedly  scouted  by  eW  right-minded  sustenance  to  such  grand  rugged  human  liv^  and  deaths 

man  whilst  even  in  Russia,  married  women,  controlling  their  ^  those  of  the  strong,  noble,  erring  man,  David  Living- 

own  property,  often  exercise  municipal  franchises  in  respect  stone.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  record 

of  that  property — here,  in  free  and  enlightened  England,  such  would  never  have  been  the  wonderful  and  affecting 
^ross  insults  are  h^ped  upon  wives,  such  coarse  and  unfeeling  record  it  is  now,  however  more  perfect  as  a  literary  work, 
the’^nctities  of  the  domestic  hearth  are  in-  j^^d  it  not  brought  Li\dngstone  to  his  lonely  and  lingering 

Tsr-  r**  r  ■ 

religious  equity  ?  These  and  questions  of  a  similar  import  8wa“P9  of  Ilala-  accursed— not  even  had  he  Jiv^  to 
be  explained  and  quibbled  away,  but  it  would  be  veiy  return  in  triumph,  as  he  hoped,  by  Lualaba,  his  own  nughty 
dimcult  to  afford  any  satisfactory  reply  to  river  proved  to  be  the  Nile,  and  to  tell  himself  the  histoiy 

Your  obedient  servant,  of  own  imperishable  glory,  unparalleled  hitherto  in  all 

J.  Thornton  Hoskins,  the  annals  of  discovery,  His  was  no  brief  journey,  how- 

XND  THK  THOUSANDS  WHO  THINK.  WITH  HIM.  evoT  daring — not  even  an  arduous  journey  of  a  few  years — his 
Reform  Club,  Pall-malL  was  a  solitary  lifelong  labour  of  gigantic  endurance,  moral 


■'  y 
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blems  lie  set  himself  to  measure  his  strength  against ;  that 
he  finally  overrated  and  overtaxed  it,  all  must  admit.  He 
had  not  suflSciently  allowed  for  an  old  wound  his  constitu¬ 
tion  had  received  whilst  battling  with  dysentery  and  fever 
on  his  celebrated  journey  across  Africa,  and  this  finally 
sapped  his  vital  powers,  through  the  irritation  of  exhaustion 
insidiously  clouding  much  of  his  happmess.  These  journals 
open  with  his  landing  at  Zanzibar  from  Bombay,  28th 
Jan.,  1866 — his  daughter.  Miss  Agnes  Livingstone,  having 
accompanied  him  so  far  as  Paris  on  his  way  thither.  From 
thence  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eoshma,  near  to 
which  he  disembarked  with  his  large  party,  making  at 
once  for  Lake  Nyassa.  The  party  had  to  cut  their  way 
through  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  and  suffered  most 
I  seriously  from  want  of  provisions — indeed,  from  absolute 
hunger.  His  Sepoys  from  India  proved  utterly  worthless, 
incorrigibly  lazy,  and  cruel  beyond  measure  to  the  beasts  of 
burden,  camels  and  donkeys.  These  they  helped  with  the 
tsetse-flies  to  kill,  and  at  last  they  had  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  coast.  “  The  mere  animal  pleasure,”  says  Livingstone 
on  setting  out,  of  travelling  in  a  wild  unexplored  country 
is  very  great.  We  have  usually  the  stimulus  of  danger 
either  from  beasts  or  men.  Our  sympathies  are  drawn  out 
towards  our  humble,  hardy  companions  by  a  community  of 
interests  and  perils,  which  make  us  all  friends.  Nothing 
but  the  most  pitiable  puerility  would  lead  any  manly  heart 
to  make  their  inferiority  a  theme  for  self-exaltation.  The 
effect  of  travel  on  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place 
is  that  the  mind  is  made  more  self-reliant.  The  body  is 
soon  well-knit ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  grow  as  hard  as 
a  board,  and  seem  to  have  no  fat ;  the  countenance  is 
bronzed,  and  there  is  no  dyspepsia.  No  doubt  much  toil  is 
involved,  and  fatigue,  of  which  travellers  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  climes  can  form  but  a  faint  conception;  but  the, 
sweat  of  one’s  brow  is  no  longer  a  curse  when  one  works  for 
God:  it  proves  a  tonic  to  the  system,  and  is  actually  a 
blessing.  No  one  can  truly  appreciate  the  charm  of  repose 
unless  he  has  undergone  severe  exertion.”  Horrible  sights 
were  seen  on  the  slave  paths — ^men  and  women  stabbed  or 
shot  where  they  fell  beneath  their  burdens,  left  singly  or  in 
parties  to  perish  of  famine,  the  cruel  slave-sticks  still 
yoked  round  their  necks,  the  vultures  and  hyenas  waiting  to 
devour  them ;  skulls  and  skeletons  strewn  along  the  waste  ; 
villages  burned  and  depopulated ;  grain  trodden  down  or 
unreaped.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  speaking  his  mind 
out  fully  to  the  natives  against  bujdng  and  selling  human 
beings,  grounding  his  remonstrance  largely  on  the  teaching 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Christian  missionary,  that  all 
men  are  children  of  a  loving  Father,  God  over  all.  And 
everywhere  he  found— chiefly,  doubtless,  as  a  grand  result 
of  his  own  former  journeys  in  these  regions — that  the 
English  detestation  of  slavery  was  well  ^own,  the  Arab 
traders  generally  making  off  at  his  approach.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  to  travel  with  certain  Arab  traders ;  and  this, 
though  apparently  unavoidable,  he  must  often  have  found 
bitter  cause  to  regret.  In  the  Manjruema  country,  west  of 
Tanganyika,  he  was  actually  witness  to  a  massacre  in  cold 
blood  of  the  beautiful  women  of  that  race,  as  they  chaffered 
and  chatted  unsuspiciously  in  the  market-place— a  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  black  slaves  of  the  Arabs  he  was  accom¬ 
panying.  The  women  rushed  in  a  panic  to  their  canoes, 
and  were  fired  at  by  these  wretches  as  they  crowded  into 
them.  Hundreds  were  drowned  in  Lualaba.  To  think 
that  these  men  dared  to  perpetrate  this  crime  almost  in  the 
presence  of  Livingstone  1  Surely  he  was  in  a  false  position. 
He  says  his  first  impulse  was  to  pistol  the  murderers,  but 
their  leader  persuaded  him  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  blood- 
feud.”  And  he  could  not  even  persuade  this  man  to  punish 
them  by  a  public  hanging,  as  he  wished.  The  pretext 
alleged  for  the  murders  was  simply  sickening  and  monstrous. 
But  this  Arab,  Dugumbe,  seems  only  to  have  been  a  shade 
less  bad  than  his  companion,  Tagamoio.  No  Arab  traders 
even  (and,  of  course,  no  white  man)  had  been  among  the 
Manjruema  before,  and  though  they  are  very  brave,  the  guns 
simply  paralysed  them.  (It  should  be  understood  that 
these  “  Arabs  ”  are  half  Arab  and  half  negro  Moslems. 
Truly  ideal  “  missionaries  ”  are  these  favourite  Moslems  of 
Captain  Burton  I)  However,  though  Livingstone  had  half- 
resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  go  on  with  this  Dugumbe’s 


mental,  and  corporeal — a  spirit  that  absolutely  refused,  in 
face  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell,  to  be  discouraged ;  nor 
was  found  discouraged  even  when,  in  the  midst  of  slow 
torture,  bewilderment,  and  what  appeared  to  him  like 
failure  in  all  the  high  ends  for  which  he  fought,  ends  pro¬ 
foundly  human  and  Divine,  aims  of  noblest  human  reason, 
benevolence,  wonder,  sympathy,  and  justice,  God  com¬ 
manded  death  to  descend  upon  him  with  overshadowing 
wings — wings  in  whose  profoundest  night  it  is  hard  for 
mortal  eyes  to  distinguish  any  dawn. 

From  1840  to  1856 — then  again  from  1858  to  1863 — 
Livingstone  was  in  Africa  1  In  1865  Sir  E.  Murchison 
asked  him  to  go  out  once  more,  in  order  to  explore  the 
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party  from  Nyangive  to  the  Lomarie  river  (which,  passing 
through  Lake  Lincoln  or  Chibungo,  afterwards  joins  the 
Lualaba),  and  ascertain  if  it  were  the  Nile  or  the  Congo, 
he  felt,  of  course,  after  this  event,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Banian  slaves  who  had  been  sent  up  to  him  by 
the  Consul  at  Zanzibar  (perhaps  because  Dr.  Kirk  could  get 
no  other  men  at  the  time,  but  Livingstone  with  reason 
resented  being  put  off  with  these)  refused  to  go  any  further ; 
and  before  this  all  had  deserted  him,  except  Susi,  Chumah, 
and  Gardner.  With  these  three  alone  the  lion-hearted, 
though  weary  man,  had  tried  to  push  on  I  but  getting 
entangled  in  the  fearful  sponges  ”  and  mud-swamps  of 
Manyuema,  he  was  attacked  by  a  terrible  disease  common 
in  the  country,  that  of  irritable  eating  ulcers  in  the  feet 
(they  eat  away  bone  and  all  sometimes,  killing  even  natives), 
and  was  laid  up  by  this  new  disease  in  his  lonely  hut  for 
many  a  weary  month  among  the  cannibals.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  naif  disjointed  notes  that  he  makes  about  this 
time,  chiefly  from  reports  he  hears  from  the  Arabs,  that 
irresistibly  reminds  me  of  Herodotus.  For  instance,  **  The 
Manyuema  are  the  most  bloody  callous  savages  I  know :  one 
puts  a  scarlet  feather  from  a  parrot’s  tail  on  the  ground, 
and  challenges  those  near  to  stick  it  in  the  hair :  he  who 
does  so  must  kill  a  man  or  a  woman.  Another  custom  is 


nng  to  the  Men  and  Women  of  Italy ;  but  his  was  nonarrow 
or  exclusive  patriotism ;  and  seeing  that,  as  he  himself 
declared  in  the  last  article  he  wrote,  he  loved  England  like 
a  second  country,  I  feel  that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  bequest,  in  giving  to  English  Working  People 
the  legacy  of  his  ideas.” 

''  The  vulgar  conception  of  Mazzini” — ^Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor 
further  says  **  is  that  he  was  a  mere  Utopian,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams.  It  is  his  great  honour  that  while  in  ideas  so 
far  beyond  his  time,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  may  be 
said  to  have  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  practical  works  of 
the  age — the  Unity  of  Italy.”  From  the  Memoir  furnished 
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l-ke  pen  of  the  historian.  The  writer  of  the  Memoir,  ened  Ei 
Mrs.  Emilie  Ashurst  Venturi,  is  known  as  an  ardent  somethi 
admirer  and  one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  great  Italian,  all  men 
w  ose  works  have  been  reproduced  in  an  English  version  by  nature  j 
er  a  e  pen.  In  intimate  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and  geniuses 
^  8  she  be  equalled  by  few  indeed.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  their 

by  any  in  her  warmth  of  sympathy  even  in 
with  the  aspirations  of  that  ^‘Last  of  the  Romans  ”  whose  duty  of 
been  the  terror  of  tyrants,  and  whom  patriots  educatio 

and  GnSI  ?reat  Idea,”  as  the  "  Sublime  Teacher  London, 

S  oW  Sacrifice.”  many  ex 

denirf  fh  ^  ®be  herself  states,  is  to  related  c 

^ives  from  rather  than  his  work.  Accordingly  she  spiritual 
and  clnaa  *  partly  public,  partly  private,  an  ample  He  was  1 

leader*  into  the  mind  of  the  eminent  popular  much  ag 

bis  politi^l^^*  ®ome  greater  length  upon  fire  of  h 

follow  ^  and  worn 

social  "anri  1*  a  good  notion  of  the  political,  place  in  j 

Remade 

friendship^fh  connected  by  long  and  intimate  scheme  o 

Universaf  champion  of  Italian  Unity  and  and  the  ( 

classes  of  Lglt^d'  ^o  the  working  house,  in 

face,  were  -'n  ^^®^®®ays,  he  remarks  m  the  pre-  ceeded  wi 

Peonle  ®?®®\ally  addressed  by  Mazzini  to  Working  pathetic  i 

he  believed  the  people  of  habit-wi 
Eepubb'nan  ^  destined  to  work  out  their  mission  of  in  doing  s 
industrial  through  the  method  of  voluntary,  dusk.  Tl 

ing-class  founder  of  those  work-  original  1 

be  regarded  which  now  abound  in  Italy,  and  which  extreme  c 

•nent  of  thp  «  school  of  the  future  govern-  political  i 

y  to  Itahans,  he  was  more  especially  refer-  the  inten 
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abroad,  he  scarcely  ever  went  beyond  London.  In  London 
he  only  moved  in  the  smallest  circle  of  intimate  friends ; 
confining  himself,  in  his  own  dwelling,  to  a  narrow  room  of 
the  simplest  description.  For  some  time  he,  through  whose 
hands  considerable  propagandist  means  passed,  spent  his 
days  in  abodes  of  almost  abject  poverty.  Only  of  late  years, 
when  his  health  signally  failed,  could  he  be  induced  to 
select  some  bettor  accommodation.  When  wo  entreated  him 
to  seek  renewed  force,  and  fresh  power  of  working,  by  open- 
air  exercise  in  all-healing  Nature,  he  would  reply : — Nature, 
with  its  manifold  phenomena,  disturbs  met  When  out  in 
the  open,  I  must  sit  down,  cross  my  arms,  and  first  collect 
myself  in  thought  before  I  can  enjoy  Nature  and  regain  the 
necessary  concentration.”  His  whole  strength,  as  well  as 
his  feelings,  lay  in  these  words. 

With  advancing  years,  when  his  emaciated  form  had 
assumed  an  almost  spectral  thinness,  he  looked — in  his  dark 
dress,  with  his  pale,  noble  brow,  his  white  beard  and  hair 
closely  trimmed — the  very  picture  of  a  martyr,  whose  galled 
mortal  coil  is  only  kept  together  by  spiritual  energy.  The 
unearthly  impression  was,  however,  greatly  softened  by  his 
remarkably  expressive  eyes,  and  by  the  pleasing  smile  which 
played  about  his  lips  when,  standing  upright  in  the  circle  of 
friends,  ho  poured  forth  persuasive  words  with  a  breathless 
enthusiasm.  His  utterances  then  showed  that  he  was  a 
bom  leader  of  men.  Whilst  ho  thus  spoke,  his  figure  (he 
was  but  of  middle  height)  seemed  to  grow — a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  delusion.  In  an  age  of  religious  fancy,  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  caUed  a  transfiguration.”  It  were  an 
error,  however,  to  conceive  Mazzini  as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  to  ' 
whom  joy  and  cheerfulness  were  denied.  One  of  his  pecu-  | 
liarities  was,  that  an  outright,  hearty  laugh  never  came  from 
his  lips.  But  the  sense  of  the  humorous  he  nevertheless 
bad  in  a  large  degree;  among  intimate  friends  he  was  | 
amiability  personified;  occasionally  he  made  himself  the 
playmate  of  a  child  in  thorough  sportive  manner.  The 
**de8ipere  in  loco**  of  his  classic  compatriot  he  understood 
to  perfection.  In  a  moment,  however,  ho  would  return  to 
serious  matters  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  Ora  e 
sempre  **  (*‘Now  and  ever")  was  his  rule  in  life. 

In  Mrs.  Venturi’s  Memoir  we  can  follow  Mazzini’s  career 
from  his  first  imprisonment,  in  1830,  as  a  member  of  the 
Carhonaro  Society,  down  to  his  death,  in  1872,  within  the 
walls  of  that  city  of  Pisa,  against  whom  the  singer  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  his  own  chosen  prototype,  had  launched 
a  curse.  We  here  see  Mazzini  as  the  founder  of  “  Young 
Italy”  and  of  Young  Europe;”  as  an  exile  in  France  and 
Switzerland ;  as  an  originator  of  conspiracies  and  armed 
attempts  for  the  emancipation  of  his  down-trodden  and 
deeply-rent  country ;  as  a  Triumvir  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
in  184y ;  as  an  exile  in  England,  from  whence  he  used  with 
such  power  and  persistence  the  fulcrum  of  insurrection — 
always  exposing  his  person  in  the  hour  of  danger.  We  see 
him  holding  the  pen  in  his  journal,  Fensiero  ed  Azione 
(“  Thought  and  Action  ”),  and  at  the  same  time  grasping 
the  sword  wherewith  to  stab  tyranny.  We  see  his  name 
in  the  desperate  attempt  made  at  Milan  against  Habsburg 
tyranny,  and  his  ever  active  hand  in  Carlo  Pisacane’s  heroic 
descent  upon  the  Neapolitan  shore.  Immediately  after  the 
war  of  1859,  which  freed  Lombardy,  we  find  him  planning 
an  invasion  of  the  Centre  and  the  South,  with  the  aid  of 
Garibaldi — an  enterprise  which,  unfortunately,  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  King  and  Cavour.  In  18G0  we  see  him 
preparing  that  Sicilian  rising,  under  Rosolino  Pilo,  which 
Garibaldi  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Later  on,  we  observe  him  engaged  with  plans  for 
freeing  Venice  ;  elected  twice  a  member  of  the  Italian  Par¬ 
liament,  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  from  Republican 
scruples  ;  then  resuming  the  propagandistic  work  by  various 
writings  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  point  of  heading  a  democratic 
Sicitian  rising,  which  at  first  he  discountenanced,  as  the 
separatist  element  was  mixed  up  with  it,  but  which  finally 
he  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with,  in  order  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  and  Muence  in  the  scale 
of  Unity. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  betrayed  by  a  Judas  who  had 
frequently  been  denounced  to  him  as  a  spy,  and  to  whom 
he  had  often  professed  an  instinctive  personal  repugnance. 


Arrested  at  sea,  and  conveyed  in  a  ship  of  war^  to  G^ta, 
Mazzini  was  once  more — as  in  the  first  days  of  his  patriotic 
yearnings — imprisoned  between  sea  and  sky  in  the  highest 
and  most  inaccessible  tower  of  the  stupendous  fortress.  A 
few  months  later  (on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  1) 
the  prison  gates  opened  for  him.  After  a  short  return  to 
England,  he  went  back  to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Italy, 
where  he  breathed  his  last  on  March  10,  1872.  His 
body,”  Mrs.  Venturi  writes,  was  carried  across  the  Apen¬ 
nines  to  Genoa  in  a  species  of  triumphal  procession ;  and 
eighty  thousand  of  his  countrymen  followed  the  cold  remains 
of  him  whom,  but  a  few  months  before,  while  the  noble  heart 
still  beat  warm  with  love  towards  them,  they  had  allowed  to 
be  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  the  King  who  unworthily  wears 
the  crown  of  that  Italy  which,  but  for  Mazzini,  would  have 
remained  a  mere  geographical  expression. 

Kael  Blind. 


ME.  TYRWHITT’S  SKETCHING  CLUB. 

Our  Sketching  Clvh,  Letters  and  Studies  on  Landscape  Art.  By  the 
Rev  R.  St.  John  T^rwhitt,  M.A.,  late  Student  and  Rhetoric 
Reader  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  an  authorised  reproiluo- 
tion  of  the  Lessons  and  Woodcuts  in  Professor  Ruskm’s  Elementa 
of  Drawing.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  incompetence  and  inadequacy 
in  books  as  in  men  in  their  various  positions  in  life.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  volume  in  whose  very  aspect  and  title- 
page  we  recognise  the  thinker  with  general  views  and 
electrical  insight,  whose  admiration  is  worth  having,  and 
whose  advices,  if  seldom  given,  are  valuable  in  a  superlative 
degree ;  we  descend,  till  at  last  we  reach  the  production  of 
the  presumptuous  Tittlebat,  who  has,  accidentally,  got  an 
inkling  of  some  subject,  through  some  narrow  ‘opening  and 
back-door  passage,  suited  to  his  nature,  which  most  likely 
never  led  him  towards  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  all,  and 
who  forthwith,  conceitedly  and  jointly,  having  the  pen  of 
the  ready  writer,  utilises  his  pennyworth  of  novelty  by 
writing  a  book. 

Now,  writing  a  book  professing  to  teach  like  the  present, 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  this  way.  We  have  no  adverse 
feeling  to  Mr.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  having  not  a  morsel 
of  acquaintance  with  him,  save  by  reading  his  book,  except 
indeed  the  prejudice  in  his  favour  inspired,  as  he  intends  it 
should  be,  by  finding  he  has  been  in  his  youth,  **  Student 
and  Rhetoric  Reader  of  Christ  Church ;  ”  but  we  find  his 
book  to  be  such  a  compound  of  affectation,  ignorance, 
bidding  for  popularity,  and  arrogant  impertinence  towards  Art 
and  artists,  that  we  consider  it  to  be  a  duty  to  speak  strongly 
against  it.  His  own  incompetence  to  do  anything  in  the 
art  he  undertakes  to  teach  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  reader 
by  his  lithographic  frontispiece  of  two  men  riding  on  animals 
resembling  mules,  ludicrously  bad  in  manner  of  drawing, 
called  “  Like  Going.”  This  production,  poor  as  it  is,  being 
his  master  work,  or  perhaps  his  only  one,  he  repeats  in 
outline  woodcut  in  the  text  with  praises  explanatory  of  the 
name,  saying  he  thinks  this  **  really  looks  like  going !  ” 
Otherwise,  throughout  the  book  he  is  saved  from  exposure 
by  having  borrowed  the  trifling  cuts  from  the  “  Elements  of 
Drawing”  by  the  ’Fessor,  as  he  flippantly  calls  his  master, 
the  erratic  and  philanthropic  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Having  admired  the  frontispiece,  we  reach  the  Preface, 
wherein  the  author  speaks  of  the  "original  introduction." 
From  this  we  must  conclude  these  *  Letters  and  Studies* 
have  been  in  print  before,  and  we  are  told  that  a  kind 
invitation  from  an  American  bookseller  induced  the  author 
to  write  them.  "  It  was  to  be  a  book  to  teach  Landscape  Art, 
and  to  be  made  palatable  by  means  of  descriptions  and 
verbal  sketches  (in  vain  to  ask  for  pencilled  ones),  and  was 
to  take  the  form  of  transactions  of  a  Sketching  Club” — 
Then  it  appeared  my  friends  on  the  other  side  wanted  a 
little  more  about  English  country  life,  and  as  male  and 
female  characters  existed  in  the  book,  they  were  to  make 
love  to  each  other.  Some  excursuses  on  fox-hunting  were 
also  desired.  These  demands  were  accordingly  supplied,  I 
trust  in  moderation.” 

This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale ;  the  "  excursuses  on 
fox-hunting  ”  give  a  May-fair  atmosphere  to  the  pages, 
and  show  the  author  in  his  native  sphere,  not  merely  an 
artist  who  might  be  starving,  as  he  says  three  times  in 
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the  coarse  of  his  pages.  The  index  to  the  learned  work  first  order  as  he  was,  are  spoken  of  as  if  known  to  every  one 
ifl  called  an  **  Index  Rerum,**  as  an  indication  of  scholastic  as  familiarly  as  the  greater  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  does, 
richness.  Farther,  he  describes  himself,  under  the  pseu-  however,  condescend  to  acknowledge  that,  on  account  of  its 
donym  of  Charley  Cawthome, — the  Critic  of  the  Club,  and  easiness,  as  we  ought  to  begin  with  easy  things,  the  antique, 
in  that  capacity  the  writer  of  the  *  Letters  and  Studies,* —  and  the  human  figure  may  be  useful  training.  **  We  ought 
as  a  real  gentleman  who  took  to  art,  and  thenceforth  to  proceed,  in  study,*’  he  admits,  “  from  simplicity  to  injiri- 
«  called  himself  a  painter  and  glazier  ” — a  very  antiquated  cacy ;  and  the  great  difficulty  in  landscape  is  to  find  any- 
joke,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*8  only  one.  **  The  mere  fact  that  he  thing  that  is  simple  enough  for  early  study.  The  naked 
was  not  starving  was  against  him,  but  his  being  able  to  figure,  difficult  as  that  also  is,  is  a  simple  object  in  corn- 
keep  a  horse  made  him  quite  unreliable  in  the  trade.”  We  parison  with  a  forest  or  a  mountain.”  So  that  after  all, 
read  further :  It  seemed  odd,  though  indisputable,  that  Mr.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  with  nothing  but  “  Turner’s 
his  Eton  and  Oxford  education  should  stand  in  his  way  Bough  ”  between  him  and  the  Club,  may  be  a  useful  object 
with  R.  A. ’s  and  dealers.”  There  is  more  of  this  sort  which  of  study,  and  we  think  we  could  warrant  him  against 
we  need  not  touch,  especially  as  we  know  men,  both  in  flirtations  I 

landscape  and  in  higher  walks,  who  have  learned  so  much  ^  serious,  and  we  would  not  indulge  in  this  non- 

since  leaving  Oxford  that  their  clerical  destiny  is  the  sense  did  we  not  think  our  author  would  enjoy  it,  being  a 

most  nauseous  subject  you  co  d  touch  upon ;  ^d  could  parson,  fond  of  shooting  and  hunting,  one  who  can 
name  many  others,  from  the  r.R.iL  downwards,  whose  begin  a  letter  with  the  assurance  that  we 'are  all  right,  and 
social  position  has  been  only  ^  much  in  ^eir  mvour,  just  ^  thousand  brace  by  this  time,  September  20, 

as  it  is  on  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Nothing  but  vulgar  driven  grouse.’*  {Driven  grouse,  we  must  remark  parenthe- 
self-sufficiency  can  enable  a  m^  to  come  before  the  public  tically,  not  the  most  exalted  kind  of  sport,  but  indicating 
with  this  confession  that  he  h^  been  suborned  to  meet  shooting  ground  of  the  great  with  plenty  of  keepers  and 
the  Philistine  market  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  and  drivers  at  command.)  To  be  serious,  then,  we  now  arrive 
has  done  it.  Whatever  high  destiny  America  has  in  store  ^j^g  instructive  business  of  the  book,  and  find  the  critic 

saying  : — “  If  you  think  you  are  really  going  to  improve  the 
public  taste — which  I  am  sure  seems  possible,  and  you 


and  it  will,  no  doubt,  dominate  the  world  some  day — at 

present  it  is  in  the  last  degree  Philistine  in  the  arts.  But 
^  1  1  _ • _ • _ _ 1*1  1 


Tyrwhitt,  proud  of  his  comnaission,  prints  his  lucubra-  can’t  by  any  effort  or  chance  make  it  worse — ^you  must 
tions  again,  appearing  by  Mr.  Macinillau  s  help  m  this  really  learn  to  draw  above  the  popular  standard.  These 
volume  before  an  EngHsh  pubhc,  naked  and  not  ashamed—  ^re  the  rules  by  which  I  mean  to  stick, 
destitute,  in  fact,  of  any  article  of  apparel  or  decent  appliance  Drawings  sent  me  for  criticism  shall  be  landscape 

for  the  occasion,  save  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  and  a  clerical  only,  unless  I  write  to  anybody  permitting  and  requesting 
tie.  Whether,  indeed,  he  prefers  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  him  or  her  to  do  figure  subject.”  (We  should  think  he  was 
or  a  frameless  pebble  eye-glass,  suspended,  when  his  eyebrow  ^  little  too  wise  to  write  to  anybody  asking  anything  of  the 
bears  its  normal  serenity  of  aspect,  by  a  fine  hair-chain  hind 

_ _ 1 _ _  f _ _ _ _ _ X  -  ... 


woven  by  a  favoured  lady  of  the  Club,  we  cannot  quite 
satisfy  ourselves;  but  as  to  the  immaculate  tie,  of  a 
rituahstic  unity  in  the  front,  we  are  quite  sure.  And,  of 
course,  making  this  want  of  disguise  more  dreadful,  he  is  a 
lady’s  man.  The  Sketching  Clubs,  which  he  says — we 
hope  only  rhetorically,  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  readership — 
are  extending  all  over  the  country,”  he  considers  **  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  young  ladies,  and  just  what  they  want.” 


2.  This  is  not  to  prevent  any  one  introducing  small 
figures  wherever  force,  incident,  distance,  or  local  colour  is 
wanted.  For  the  kind  and  use  of  figures  I  mean,  see  the 
Liber  Studiorum. 

“  4.  Except  by  special  license,  everything  is  to  be  done 
on  white  paper.  I  wish  you  would  all  use  hot-pressed 
paper,  or  Bristol-board  invariably. 

''  6.  Last  and  irrevocable.  Every  member  is  to  send  me. 


The  sole  property  of  these  societies  is  a  portfoUo,  with  a  by  any  date  within  the  year,  a  drawing  of  a  white  jam-pot 
eather  case,  and  a  cntio  who  is  paid  thirty  pounds  a  year :  on  white  paper,  in  stippled  chalk  or  in  sepia,  or  pencU 
he  IS  generaUy  a  professional  workman,’  poor  feUow,  and  washed  with  water-colours,  which  last  I  recommend." 


so  inferior  to  his  circle  ;  but  the  author’s  ideal  is  himself, 
a  clerical  amateur— only  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
amateur — or  **  a  lady,  thoroughly  educated  in  art,  and  pos- 
seswd  of  that  nerve,  piquancy,  and  fluency  in  letter-writing 
which  80  many  of  our  sisters  rejoice  in.”  The  only  other 
functionary  is  a  secretary,  who  ought  to  be  also  a  lady, 
because  she  would  have  more  chance  of  being  attended  to. 


on  white  paper,  in  stippled  chalk  or  in  sepia,  or  pencil 
washed  with  water-colours,  which  last  I  recommend.*’ 

This,  then,  is  the  educational  preliminary  which  is  to 
teach  the  members  of  the  Club  to  draw  above  the  popular 
standard.  ‘One  lesson,  and  that  from  a  jam-pot.  Every 
one  knows  that  solids  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  used  in  all 
the  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  but  they  form 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  course  leading  up  to  the 


and  the  correspondence  of  the  Club  more  free  from  flirta-  popular  standard  so  impertinently  scouted  by  our  author, 
won  •  ^18  tMt  a  very  illogical  conclusion,  it  seems  to  us.  Tj^jg  jam-pot  appears  again  and  again,  as  if  it  had  some 
T*  ^yrw^tt  might  have  consulted  some  of  his  sisters,  pecuHar  virtue  in  it;  and  one  of  the  members  writes 
TkT!  ^etter-wntmg,  he  says,  has  the  power  of  gushing  we  group  anything  with  the  White  Wessel,  as  we 

undantly  over  strong  points,  and  vituperating  faithfuUy  caU  it?  iT  Mav  we  substitute  Jamaica  ginger-pots?  2. 
ver  weak  ones,  before  he  hazarded  the  statement.  Or  brown  pickle-jars  ?  3.  Or  any  sort  of  red  pottery  ?  4. 

Be  that  ^  it  may,  the  Club  is  mostly  composed  of  ladies.  Or  old  china  pots  of  any  form  ?”  (We  are  glad  to  find  the 
^d.it  is  frightful  to  think  of  Mr.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  as  queries  stop  here.)  He  afterwards  acknowledges  the  receipt 
ritic  of  his  Club,  standing  in  front  of  the  circle  of  mem-  of  twenty-six  jam-pots,  all  very  good,  some  too  small  in  size, 
rs  seated  round  on  their  camp-stools,  each  one  with  her  as  such  small  drawings  ought  only  to  “be  done  as  (by  ?) 
piece  of  Bristol-board  or  **  Whatman’s  hand-made  drawing-  students  of  Turner  ;  ”  so  these  particular  “  members  may  go 
paper  not  over  rough,”  in  the  state  of  nudity  in  which  his  to  Oxford  for  a  month,  and  copy,  let  us  say.  Combe  Martin 

*  heen  written ;  “  Turner’s  Bough,”  perhaps,  held  and  the  Coteaux  des  Mauves  in  the  gallery  there,  under  Ma^ 
jn  18  hand,  a  leaf  of  which,  however,  might  be  useful  to  Dairmid  and  the  Professor.”  As  to  the  others,  one  has  hit 

*  ^  case,  and  the  ’Fessor  gesticulating  in  horror  on  Rembrandt’s  or  Leonardo’s  system ;  another  is  on  Turner  s 
m  the  distance.  This  picture  or  object  called  “Turner’s  principle  I  But  not  a  word  is  said  of  the /o^,  although  the 

seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Oxford  use  of  such  objects  in  a  course  of  drawing  is  mainly  to 
mng  School,  and  as  for  the  set  of  mezzotint  prints  by  afford  easily-tested  perspective, 
lurner,  it  seems  to  stand  supreme  as  “  The  Liber.”  To  Perhaps  the  reader  begins  to  think  we  have  had  enough 
th  them,  or  even  a  part  of  one,  is  almost  of  the  Oxford  Professor  at  second-hand.  Of  Mr.  Rusto 

ine  hnishing  accomplishment  of  education.  Like  all  imper-  himself  we  speak  only  with  respect,  because  from  the 
ectly-educated  landscape  painters,  he  holds  these  trifles  to  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of,  the  'Modem  Painters 
supremely  difficult  and  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  and  for  a  number  of  years  his  influence  was  immensely  ne  - 
occurs  on  nearly  every  page :— Turner’s  cial,  and  his  works  admirable  in  some  qualities,  especially 
Turner’s  “Avalanche,”  Turner’s  “Woburn  those  works  relating  to  architecture.  His  eloquence  made 
Portsmouth,”  all  things  of  the  extremest  the  “Stones  of  Venice ’’shine  like  those  of  a  New  Jeru- 
artiticiahty  by  that  painter,  unquestionably  a  genius  of  the  salem.  But  he  took  to  teaching  without  bemg  a  practical 
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artist,  with  a  disastrous  result ;  and  the  same  things  Mr. 
Buskin  has  said,  for  some  wilful  purpose  or  other,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  parasite  mixed  up  with  shameless 
affectations,  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  So  we  must  follow 
him  a  little  further.  ''Pen  and  sepia  work  is- necessary  for 
all  of  you  who  wish  to  go  as  far  as  you  can.  And  that  you 
must  master  it  thoroughly,  I  comniend  you  to  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  examples.”  No.  9  is  here  particularised,  which,  as 
far  as  it  can  bo  identified  with  anything  in  vegetation,  is  a 
sort  of  whirligig  of  brushwood.  "  And  by  draw,  I  mean 
imitate  every  line  and  touch ;  you  may  use  compasses,  if 
you  like ;  a  magnifier,  if  you  will ;  tracing-paper,  if  you 
like ;  anything  else,  whatever  you  like,  but  imitate  the 
woodcut  faithfully,  somehow,  with  your  own  hand.  Never 
mind  how  little  you  do  at  a  time,  but  do  it  thoroughly. 
The  "Liber  Studiorum”  drawings  had  been  done  in  the 
old-fashioned  Claude  manner  with  a  pen  and  sepia  washes, 
so  the  ma&ter  held  by  a  pen  and  sepia;  but  here  the  pupil 
holds  by  the  same,  where  no  washing  at  all  is  wanted,  the 
cut  in  question  being  a  sort  of  pencil-etching ;  and  we  can 
assure  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  using  compasses  is  not  drawing, 
and  tracing  is  superseding  drawing  altogether.  The  system 
here  indicated,  which  is  very  much  followed  by  the  ’Fessor, 
has  never  made  one  good  draftsman,  and  never  will.  There 
are  hundreds  of  skilful  engravers  who  have,  as  it  happens, 
never  learned  to  draw,  who  can  copy  with  a  magnifier  to  a 
miracle-— copy  the  expression  of  the  human  eye,  compared 
to  which  any  other  object  in  nature  is  rude,  and  all  land¬ 
scapes  mere  rubbish,  and  yet  their  life-practice  in  this  way 
has  not  taught  them  to  use  the  pencil  at  all.  There  are 
others  who  have  gone  through  the  usual  artiste’  training  in 
study  from  the  antique,  who  are  not  so  able  as  some  of  the 
uneducated  in  their  own  profession,  but  who  continue  all 
their  lives  sketchers  and  artists  more  or  less.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  young  men  who  have  laboured  for  years  under 
this  cruel  system,  and  been  praised  to  the  skies,  have  in¬ 
variably  sunk  into  photographers’  hacks.  Surely  this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  going  to  be  transmitted  and  become  a  here¬ 
ditary  disease  in  our  educational  establishments  ! 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  such  process  as  this  can  be 
placed  before  the  public  at  the  present  day,  or  that  any  one 
above  believing  in  Papal  Infallibility  should  try  it.  As  a 
contrast  and  corrective,  let  us  quote  Mr.  Moody,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.* 
"Art,”  Mr.  Moody  says,  "is  not  nature,  but,  as  Emerson 
writes,  '  it  is  Nature  passed  through  the  alembic  of  man ;  ’ 
art  is  not  a  photograph,  but  a  man* 8  view  of  nature,  and 
for  this  reason  it  enlists  our  sympathies.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  imitation  of  nature  as  the  expression  of  man  ;  the  ideal 
is  the  very  soul  of  art,  and  its  glory.”  Again,  "Be  not 
dismayed  by  the  universal  criticisms  of  the  day  which  have 
terrified  most  artists  into  being  a.shamed  of  doing  anything 
without  copying  it  immediately  from  nature,  so  that  they 
justify  any  objectionable  detail  by  saying  it  was  so  in  the 
model,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied.”  This  is,  at  least,  noble 
doctrine,  and  we  begin  to  breathe  again.  After  reading 
such  base,  trumpery  nonsense  os  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s,  we  turn 
to  Mr.  Moody  with  gratitude. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  our  sketching  clubs  are  spreading  "all 
over  the  country but,  happily,  there  can  only  be  one  St. 
John  Tyrwhitt,  and  it  is  to  hoped  he  will  get  promotion 
-  in  the  Church,  or  marry  one  of  the  members  who  can  make 
him  stay  at  home  and  hold  his  tongue.  That,  we  might 
think,  would  be  difficult,  but  some  of  the  young  ladies  in 
this  l>ook  are  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  Here  is  a  conversation 
between  Gerty  and  Flo,  which  ends  by  the  latter  saying, 

"  y ou  and  I  really  might  do  as  well  os  Mr.  Whichpot  or 
Mr.  Qualms,  R.A.,”  whereon  they  call  to  horse,  and  gallop 
in  Port  Meadow  before  lunch,  meeting  and  racing  with  the 
vicar  who  always  tries  to  make  his  daily  hour  of  equitation 
coincide  with  theirs.  One  of  these  may  accomplish  the 
task,  and  we  may  never  meet  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  print  again. 


William  B.  Scott. 


‘  Lecture*  and  LoaMona  on  Art,  being  an  Introduction  to  a  Prac¬ 
tical  and  ComprebenHive  Scheme.’  By  F.  W.  Moody.  With  Dia- 
grama  to  illustrate  Composition  and  other  matters.  London  •  Bell 
and  Son. 


A  NOVEL  OF  DAILY  LIFE. 

W^neote.  By  Mrs.  Tfcomas  Era’xine,  Author  of  ‘  M  irjory.’  Smith, 
Eider,  and  Co. 

There  is  no  indignity  in  the  title  we  have  assigned  to  this 
work  of  fiction.  We  have  called  it  a  novel  of  daily  life 
from  the  fact  that  its  record  does  not  exceed  that  of  our 
constant  experience,  or  that  of  our  acquaintance.  And  in 
this  is  found  one  of  the  great  factors  of  its  success.  It 
requires  no  ordinary  power  to  convert  common  incidents 
into  matters  of  interest  to  every  mind  as  Mrs.  Erskiiie  has 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  to  weave  around  them  a  charm 
which  relieves  them  from  all  charge  of  baldness.  The 
author  has  worked  upon  an  entirely  different  principle  from 
the  majority  of  our  novelists,  and  she  must  have  had  more 
than  the  ordinary  talent  of  story-writing  or  she  would  have 
failed  in  her  attempt.  Wliat  will  the  reader  think  when 
we  assure  him  that  in  these  volumes  there  is  not  even  a 
single  death  or  ultra-tragic  occurrence  befalling  any  of  the 
leading  individuals  ?  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  story  is  so 
well  managed  that  there  is  no  lack  of  excitement,  and  the 
hours  spent  in  the  perusal  of  the  novel  can  by  no  means  be 
described  as  time  wasted.  For  ourselves,  we  found  it 
positively  refreshing  to  get  away  from  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  many  works  of  fiction  which  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  read,  and  to  turn  to  a  homely  record  of  English 
countiy  life,  in  which  the  naturalness  of  the  narrative  is  the 
most  striking  and  truthful  feature. 

Indeed,  before  regarding  '  Wyncote  ’  further  in  detail, 
we  would  commend  it  to  the  fiction-building  craft,  not  for 
its  extraordinary  powers  of  writing,  or  for  the  imagination 
displayed  in  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can 
be  done  with  materials  which  lie  at  the  writer’s  very  door, 

[  and  which  are  too  frequently  despised  as  base  and  unworthy. 
Instead  of  the  false  glare  .and  excitement  which  disfigure 
too  many  of  the  novels  which  issue  from  the  press,  and 
which  are  rapidly  vitiating  the  public  taste,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that  the  true  love  of  the  novelist’s  art — even 
where  success  falls  short  from  inability  to  rise  to  the  highest 
conception — should  be  cultivated  and  encouraged.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  able  to  assign  a  very  considerable 
position  to  this  novel,  though  the  execution  may  not  be 
commensurate  with  the  thought  which  animated  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

'  Wyncote  *  opens  by  showing  us  an  English  family,  the 
Coopers,  seeing  Borne.  The  ^st  and  prettiest  of  them, 
Bose,  is  in  love  with  George  Wyncote,  the  nephew  and  heir 
presumptive  of  the  squire  of  Wyncote.  This  young  man 
is  expected  to  make  a  rich  marriage,  and  thus  redeem  the 
broken  fortunes  of  the  family.  But  as  in  these  matters 
men  too  often  propose,  and  the  hero  disposes  otherwise, 
young  Wyncote  proves  refractory  and  falls  in  love  with 
PLoobe  Heron,  the  daughter  of  a  blind  English  artist, 
resident  in  Borne.  From  the  sad  struggles  of  the  Herons 
in  the  Eternal  City  we  are  transplanted  to  life  in  Wyncote, 
a  village  in  one  of  the  Eastern  counties  in  England,  where 
the  Wyncotes  have  reigned  as  squires  for  quite  a  thousand 
years — and  more  probably,  if  we  could  trust  the  family 
records.  The  squire  of  Wyncote  has  got  through  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  his  time,  and  would  inevitably  have  come 
to  grief  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  sister.  Miss  Camilla 
Wyncote,  who  gave  up  the  whole  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  she  inherited,  for  the  good  of  the  house.  The 
squire  livdng  mostly  in  London,  the  honours  and  duties  of 
the  estate  devolved  upon  Miss  Camilla,  who  fulfilled  them 
with  the  utmost  dignity  and  decorum,  even  to  the  ordering 
of  winter  flannels  for  the  weakly  constitutions  of  Wyncote 
— and  there  were  a  good  many  of  these,  owing  to  the  bad 
drainage  and  dilapidated  buildings,  for  which  the  squire  was 
responsible.  Miss  Camilla  Wyncote  is  really  the  heroine 
of  the  novel,  for  the  fortunes  of  all  other  persons  are  in 
some  degree  connect^  with  her.  Care,  however,  sits  upon 
her  brow,  and,  despite  all  she  can  do,  the  family  becomes 
desperately  embarrassed.  Fortunately,  a  rich  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Ashton  settles  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he^  immediately  schemes  for  the  marriage  of  his  only 
child,  Lydia,  to  one  of  the  county  aristocracy.  Camilla 
desires  to  see  her  united  to  George,  but  the  latter  is  haunted 
by  the  pale,  interesting  face  of  the  artist’s  daughter  in 
Borne,  who  now  arrives  in  England  as  companion  to  Miss 
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^■ar  te  Just  as  all  her  machinations  fail,  Camilla  is 
.  rfW  hr  the  news  that  her  brother,  the  squire,  has 
^me  eiffaued  to  the  merchant’s  daughter ;  so  that  the 
^mercial  man’s  “mUlion  sterling”  is  still  preserved  in 
Cfamily.  though  the  contracting  parties  to  the  mamage 
!^d  so  far  as  age  is  concerned  more  m  the  light  of 
!^dfather  and  giand^daughter  than  as  evenly-matched 
Poor  Rose  Cooper,  who  is  really  an  attractive 
Zcimen  of  the  heroic  girl  that  sacrifices  her  own  feeling 
Z  the  sake  of  others,  discovers  that  George  Wyncote  is 
love  with  Phoebe  Heron,  and  bitter  as  the  blow  is  to 
her  at  first,  she  at  length  helps  the  two  to  come  to  a  proper 
understanding.  There  are  a  good  many  disappointments 
and  sorrows,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  for  Camilla,  but 
she  bears  them  all  bravely,  and  her  fretfulness  and  petu¬ 
lance  seem  to  disappear  altogether  in  the  presence  of 
trouble  leaving  the  strength  and  solidity  of  her  character 
to  appear  manifest  at  the  end.  The  squire  marries  Lydia 
Ashton,  and  the  vulgar  old  millionaire  does  up  the  old 
hall  in  the  most  approved  London  style,  completely  spoil¬ 
ing  it  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  The  squire’s  individuaUty  is 
complotelv  sunk  in  that  of  his  wife,  who  is  worshipped 
as  a^ beautiful  embodiment  of  the  ‘^Golden  Calf.”  The 
novel  closes  with  a  much  more  delightful  episode  than 
this,  viz.,  the  union  of  George  and  Ph®be,  round  whom  the 
symnathi’es  of  the  reader  have  clung  from  the  commence¬ 
ment ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  Camilla  makes  happy  the 
remnant  of  the  life  of  Phmbe’s  blind  father,  who  twenty- 
five  years  before  had  unsuccessfully  sought  her  affections. 

The  novel  is  one  which,  without  any  scruple  whatever, 
■we  can  heartily  recommend  to  the  reader.  Its  sketches 
both  of  individual  character  and  countiy  life  are  admirable ; 
while  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  easy  and  g^eful. 
This  is  the  class  of  fiction  which  involves  no  killing  ”  of 
time  to  read  ;  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  amply  repays, 
as  it  deserves,  perusal.  There  could  be  no  greater,  if  silent, 
condemnation  of  sensationalism  than  is  involved  in  these 
pages.  S. 

JACOX’S  SCEIPTUEE  PROVERBS. 

Scripture  Proverbe.  IHustrated,  Annotated,  and  Applied.  By 
Franci*  Jacox,  Author  of  ‘  At  Nightfall  and  Midnight,’  &c.,  Ac. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

To  produce  a  work  like  the  one  entitled  by  its  author 
‘  Scripture  •  Proverbs,’  it  is  needful,  above  all  things,  to 
possess  a  retentive  memory,  and,  secondarily,  to  have  had 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  commonplace  book,  or  a  series  of 
many  books  of  extracts,  from  which  to  cull  names  in  every 
department  of  light  literature  to  which  one’s  acquirements 
may  have  given  one  admission. 

Mr.  Jacox  has  already  more  than  once  proved  that  he 
holds  these  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken  ;  and  judging  by  the  evident  ease  with  which  he  has 
strung  together  the  six  hundred  pages  of  this  book,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  ability  and  willingness  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes  in  his  preface,  to  let  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  subjects,  for  which  no  space  could  be 
found  in  the  present  volume,  stand  over  for  future  publica¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  second  series,  or  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  work.  The  expediency  or  desirability  of  producing 
another  volume  like  the  present  one  is  obviously  a  question 
which  the  author  and  the  public  will  have  to  settle  between 
them.  For  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  defining  the  precise  class  of  readers  who  would 
be  either  strengthened  or  enlivened  by  such  profuse  ad- 
nimistrations  of  the  froth  of  a  memory  whose  accumulated 
stores,  however  vast  in  number  they  may  be,  can  certainly 
not  claim  to  be  extensive  in  range  or  important  in 
'Character. 

We  were  at  first  sight  disposed  to  assume  that  the  book 
must  be  intended  for  Sunday  family  reading,  judging  merely 
b>  the  title  and  the  fact  that  the  contents  are  divided  into 
fifty-two  sections,  each  provided  with  a  reference  to  a  special 
f«xt  in  illustration  of  the  Biblical  proverb,  or  familiar 
quotation,  which  serves  as  the  catch  word  and  motto  for 
the  entire  discourse.  Such  a  mode  of  arrangement  and 
®^hod  of  treatment  involuntarily  liuggests  the  idea  of  a 
b^k  of  lay  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  this 
idea  is  confirmed  by  a  careful  reading  of  about  half  a  page 


of  each  of  these  sections,  which  we  find  to  be  written  in  a 
Scriptural  form  of  ^  language,  emphassied  by  numerous 
capitals,  and  sanctified,  so  to  speak,  by  an  adherence 
to  otherwise  obsolete  and  archaic  modes  of  grammatical 
construction.  But  as  soon  as  the  reader  has  passed 
^yond  this  initiatory  half  page,  he  discovers  that  the  author 
has  suddenly  bounded  away  from  the  sacred  ground  on 
which  he  appeared  the  moment  before  to  have  taken  his 
stand  with  firm’  and  assured  footing,  and  that  he  is  dash¬ 
ing  headlong  over  boundless  fields  of  fiction,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  him  through  the  crowded  melee 
of  authora,  great,  small,  living,  and  dead,  and  of  heroes 
^d  heroines,  remembered  and  forgotten,  well-drawn  and 
ill-drawn,  which  he  has  gathered  together.  So  widely  does 
the  main  part  of  the  discourse  differ  from  its  introductory 
exordium,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  latter  altogether, 
long  before  one  reaches  the  last  of  the  heterogeneous  tissue 
of  references  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  first  discourse,  of  which  the  subject  is  “  Saul 
among  the  Prophets,”  after  a  speculative  suggestion  whether 
or  not  Saul  might  be  in  his  element  when  he  was  sent  out 
to  seek  his  father’s  stray  asses,  or  whether  he  might  not 
have  been  “  stepping,  or  striding  rather,  out  of  his  sphere 
when  he  went  forth  to  prophesy,”  we  are  carried  per  saltum 
off  into  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine’s,  and  then  have  to  stand  a 
rattling  charge  of  quotations  from  or  allusions  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Sir  R.  Peel,  R.  Brown,  Parson  Evans,  James  Crabbe, 
Crabb  Robinson,  Schiller’s  ‘  Maid  of  Orleans,’  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  of  the  Characteristics,  Milverton,  Morton  Devereux, 
Goethe’s  *  Olearius,*  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘  Philip  of  Arte- 
velde,’  Mr.  Lewes,  &c. 

We  have  here  only  given  the  names  of  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  individnals,  real  and  fictitious,  whose  sentiments 
and  sayings  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  lamentable  fact 
that  a  prophet  is  not  always  honoured  amongst  his  own  kith 
and  kindred,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  the  equality  of 
footing  granted  by  the  author  to  writers  and  mere  creations 
of  imagination,  and  it  is  this  unceremonious  jostling  together 
of  men  in  the  flesh  and  fleshless  impersonations  of  men 
that  makes  Mr.  Jacox’s  work  difficult  of  comprehension. 
To  compare  great  things  with  small  things,  we  may  liken 
his  book  to  Carlyle’s  ‘  History  of  the  French  Revolution,’ 
which  demands  for  its  right  and  complete  understanding^ 
that  the  reader  should  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  "with 
the  course  of  events  described,  know  the  pseudonyms  of  all 
the  persons  referred  to,  and  be  familiar  with  the  incidents 
of  their  public  and  private  lives.  Similarly  it  is  quite 
essential  to  the  comprehension  of  Mr.  Jacox’s  'Scripture 
Proverbs,’  that  one  should  know  beforehand  all  that  there  is 
to  be  known  about  such  very  different  individualities  as  the 
Rev.  Charles  Honejunan  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  and  Aurora  Floyd,  or  Alton  Locke  and  Home 
Tooke,  for  the  author  quotes  from  these  and  hosts  of  other 
authorities  with  so  perfect  an  impartiality  that  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether,  for  instance,  he  attached  any  higher  value 
to  the  orthodoxy  and  erudition  of  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,  than  to  those  of  the  American 
lady  who  bore  the  same  name,  or  if  he  would  consider  John 
Locke’s  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  to  be 
more  authoritative  on  a  question  of  philosophical  definition 
than  a  speech  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  hero. 

What  profit  or  entertainment,  we  would  ask,  can  one  derive 
from  meandering  with  Mr.  Jacox  along  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  very  limited  schoolboy-like  range  of  literary 
reading  to  which  he  carries  us  ?  Not  that  we  would  com¬ 
plain  of  limitation,  since  it  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing  that  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  carry  us  off  into  the  boundless  provinces 
of  Continental  literature  on  the  same  hobby-horses  which 
he  rides  at  home ;  for  had  he  done  so,  when  would  the  end 
have  come?  As  it  is,  by  the  time  we  draw  near  to  the 
close  of  the  volume  we  are  worn  and  tired  with  the  never- 
ceasing  effort  of  plucking  up  sentiments  by  the  w’ayside, 
binding  them  into  so  many  posies,  all  of  the  same  size, 
labelling  them  with  good  little  precepts,  cut  out  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  and  then  adapting 
them  to  the  illustration  of  such-like  themes  as  "  Brothers 
at  Strife,”  "  The  Continual  Dropping  of  a  Contentious 
Wife,”  &c.,  &c. 

Who  can  doubt,  from  what  we  have  already  said  of  Mr. 
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Jacoz’s  mode  of  composition,  the  extent  to  which,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  former  of  these  topics,  he  has  laid  the  **  Faerie 
Queene  ”  under  contribution  to  point  a  moral  with  its  Bracidas 
and  Amidas,  to  say  nothing  of  Livy’s  history  of  the  hatred 
of  Bemus  and  Romulus,  King  Lear’s  mournful  experiences, 
and  numerous  other  tragic  evidences  of  the  insufficiency  of 
blood-ties  for  binding  down  human  passion  ?  Then,  too, 
is  there  not  Xantippe,  John  Wesley’s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Trun¬ 
nion,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  less  illustrious  ladies, 
who  give  pathetic  force  to  the  sad  tale  of  a  man’s  life  wearing 
away  under  the  perpetual  dripping  of  a  woman’s  tongue  I 
Sweet,  no  doubt,  to  some  persons,  may  be  the  perpetual 
dripping  of  a  man’s  pen,  and  so,  for  their  sake,  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Jacox’s  book,  except  as  far  as  its  last  dis¬ 
course,  entitled  “  Evil  Communications,”  is  concerned,  but 
in  regard  to  that,  we  are  compelled  to  express  the  most  un- 
qualiHed  reprobation.  We  do  not  well  know  how  an  author 
could  sin  more  flagrantly  against  all  recognised  canons  of 
good  taste  and  hone.sty  of  purpose  than  in  bringing  together, 
as  he  has  there  done,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  debased  and 
corrupting  old  men,  such  as  the  imagination  of  writers  like 
Smollett,  Thackeray,  and  numerous  other  painters  of  the 
evil  aspects  of  human  nature  have  taken  delight  in  creating. 
We  do  not  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Jacox’s  last  discourse,  because  we  fully  endorse  his  own 
assertion  that  to  communicate  evil  is  to  impart  it.  We 
would  wish,  however,  forcibly  to  impress  upon  him,  that  if 
he  desires  to  gain  admission  for  his  pages  into  the  pale  of 
general  family  rending,  he  must,  without  fail,  expunge  that 
last  chapter  ft’om  his  collection  of  “  Scripture  Proverbs,” 
lest  perchance  his  own  readers  may  be  disposed  to  give  an 
application  not  designed  by  himself,  to  the  words  with  which 
ho  concludes  his  work,  and  which  are  as  follows  : — “  To 
them,”  viz.  to  his  readers,  may  be  said  on  this  last  page, 
what  a  motto  on  the  title-page  is  meant  to  say  in  a  very 
different  sense,  henceforth  ye  know  the  man  and  his  com¬ 
munication,  know  him  by  it,  and  hate  him  for  it,  as  a  most 
evil  communication ;  haply  the  worst  of  all  those  evil  ones 
that  poisonously  infect  healthy  natures,  and  fatally  corrupt 
good  manners.”  E.  Nielsen. 


A  RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  Ramble  Round  the  Worlds  1871.  By  M.  Lo  Baron  de  Hiibner. 

Tranalated  by  Lady  Herbert.  In  Two  Volumei.  Macmillan  and 

Co. 

A  ramble  round  the  world  is  no  longer  so  formidable  an 
achievement  that  a  man  who  has  accomplished  it  becomes 
on  that  account  a  hero  of  romantic  adventure.  From 
Queenstown  to  New  York,  across  the  northern  continent  to 
8t.  Francisco  by  rail,  and  from  thence  to  Japan  in  an 
American  paddle-wheel  steamer,  is  a  route  perfectly  easy 
to  accomplish,  and  in  which  novelty  of  incident  is  almost 
impossible.  At  Yokohama  the  traveller  dares  to  hope 
that  at  last  ho  is  beyond  the  sound  of  the  almost  omni¬ 
present  Anglo-Saxon.  Not  so.  In  Japan,  as  elsewhere, 
everything  and  everybody  are  provokingly  like  what  he 
expected  to  find  them.  This  painful  fact  realised,  he  pur¬ 
sues  the  given  route  and  quits  Japan  for  China.  True,  it 
is  the  American  ship  New  York,  Captain  Furber,  in  which 
he  finds  himself  a  passenger,  and  the  familiar  nomenclature 
is  dreadfully  obnoxious  to  his  novelty-loving  ears  ;  but  he 
endures  this  also,  and  hopes  for  better  thiiigs  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  yellow  sea.  In  China,  however,  although 
there  is  plenty  to  explore  inland,  we  don’t  seem  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  much  more  along  the  coast  of  Chinese  manners, 
customs,  and  physiognomy,  than  we  can  see  as  truly  by 
peering  in  at  the  windows  of  any  tea  merchant’s  warehouse 
in  Oxford-street.  And  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
by  visiU  to  Shanghai,  Pekin,  and  Hong  Kong,  that  all 
that  the  tea-chests,  the  china  vases,  and  fantastic  screen 
work  tell  us  is  absolutely  “  blessed  terewth,”  and  no 
pig-tailed  poet’s  fancy,  it  is  the  easiest  feat  in  the  world 
to  complete  our  ramble  by  a  thirty-eight  days’  voyage 
in  a  French  steamer  from  Hong-Kong  to  Marseilles. 
A  man  may  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  as  effectually, 
if  not  as  instantaneously,  as  the  swift-thoughted  Ariel  • 
but  unless  he  follows  Baron  Hubner’s  example  and 
writes  two  volumes  upon  the  subject,  he  may  very  possibly. 


on  his  return  home,  find  to  his  chagrin  that  the  fame  of 
his  exploit  does  not  extend  itself  beyond  his  own  club  and 
the  family  hearth.  To  travel  round  the  world,  however, 
and  not  to  write  a  book  about  it,  would  be  to  ignore  the 
example  of  our  great  circumnavigators,  who  invariably 
wrote  an  account  of  their  exploits  themselves  or  had  it  done 
for  them.  But  the  travellers  of  modem  times  are  not  con¬ 
tented,  as  their  predecessors  were,  with  merely  amusing 
their  readers  and  leaving  theories  and  generalisations  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  a  traveller  has  seen  wonders 
which  the  eye  of  man  hath  not  yet  seen,  we  like  to  hear  it. 
If  he  has  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  foreign 
potentates  or  dignitaries  we  don’t  object  to  hear  what  they 
had  to  say ;  but  at  this  point  we  begin  to  grow  critical  and 
distmstful.  Long-winded  expositions,  such  as  one  has  to 
encounter  at  table  d’hotes,  in  railway-carriages,  or  in  steam¬ 
boats  when  it  does  not  blow  a  high  wind,  have  no  more 
significance  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  the  other. 
Tourist  nature  is  the  same  in  a  Pacific  steamboat  as  on 
Loch  Katrine,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  .tourists 
will  talk  so  long  as  other  tourists  consent  to  listen  to  them. 
But  although  a  tourist  is  always  ready  to  express  him¬ 
self  upon  public  matters  as  if  he  represented  a  class,  and 
a  very  important  one,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  either 
misrepresents  that  class  or  represents  no  class  at  all,  but 
only  that  substratum  of  incoherent  jumble  which  underlies 
and  disturbs  public  opinion  everywhere.  It  is  the  habit 
of  some  well-meaning  persons  to  believe  that  in  the  very 
act  of  rushing  hither  and  thither  about  the  earth,  they  are 
taking  the  surest  and  shortest  means  of  arriving  at  correct 
opinions.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  wishes  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  in  India,  he  packs  up  his  portmanteau  and 
a  tin  box  or  two  and  goes  straight  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay, 
where  he  sets  to  work  observing  Anglo-Indian  human  nature 
from  the  window  of  a  first-class  hotel.  If  he  is  very  much 
in  earnest,  he  extends  his  investigations  to  Central  Asia  and 
devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  tiger-hunting  in  the  jungle. 
And  everywhere  he  goes  he  picks  up  opinions  as  one  culls 
botanical  specimens.  Loquacious  fellow-travellers,  waiters 
in  inns,  toadies  and  malcontents  all  help  to  stock  the 
traveller’s  note-book  ;  and  when  he  returns  home  he  writes 
a  book.  Now  we  do  not  object  to  the  book,  nor  to  the 
writer’s  locomotive  tendencies.  But  we  do  object  when, 
after  spending  a  couple  of  days  or  weeks  in  a  foreign  city,  a 
traveller  thinks  himself  entitled  to  present  us  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  during  the  last  five  centuries,  together 
with  a  summary  of  his  own  views  concerning  the  political 
and  military  importance  of  its  towns,  the  condition  of  its 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  present 
state  of  its  trade. 

Baron  Hubner’s  volumes,  although  in  many  respects  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  are  strongly  characterised  by  the  be¬ 
setting  sins  of  travellers.  He  pursues  his  Ramble  round 
the  World  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
possible.  The  prestige  of  his  position  ensures  for  him 
everywhere  a  hospitable  and  courteous  reception,  and  he 
can  often  make  his  way  where  less  distinguished  travellers 
would  find  the  road  blocked.  Everybody  is  ready  to  talk 
to  the  amiable  Baron,  and  to  supply  him  with  facts  and 
opinions.  Few  travellers  have  seen  and  talked  more,  or 
have  looked  at  objects  in  a  more  enlightened  and  amiable 
spirit  of  inquiry.  But  Baron  Hiibner  errs  in  believing  too 
implicitly  that  men  may  run  and  learn.  When,  after  a 
stay  of  two  days  in  New  York,  the  author  “tries  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  mor^  link  between  all  this  ostentatious  display, 
which,  though  on  a  Republican  soil,  is  not  afraid  to  show  its 
face,  and  that  thirst  for  equality  which  is  the  motive-power 
as  it  is  the  spur,  the  end,  the  reward,  and  also  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  society  like  the  American,”  we  can 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  his  bewildered  state  of  mind. 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  a  calm  exposition,  extending  over 
some  pages,  of  his  views  concerning  the  influence  of  New 
York  on  the  destinies  of  North  America,  the  reader  is  apt  to 
ask,  “  Did  all  this  opinion  result  from  those  two  days* 
rushing  up  and  down  Broadway  and  Wall-street  in  a  cab  ?” 
The  informational  and  theoretical  preponderate  too  largely 
in  Baron  Hubner’s  book*.  His  opinions  are  often  well  worth 
reading,  but  the  propriety  of  tacking  them  on  to  an  account 
of  a  Ramble  round  the  World  is  questionable.  The  Baron’s 
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nnrtanities  of  seeing  were  so  unusually  good,  and  wliat  they  could  not  be  the  one  without  the  other ;  that  is  to  sty,  that 

j-A  baa  was  80  often  extremely  interesting,  that  it  is  to  ^  Ararat  and  being  bought  are  precisely  the  same 

he  did  see  was  bo  Oiwu  it  "  1  thing— to  a  Noah’s  Ark  and  its  inhabitant* 

L  remetted  he  did  not  limit  himself  a  little  more  severely  *  mnaDitants. 

*  fliT^le  and  graphic  description.  The  most  valuable  por-  At  last  some  children  come  to  the  Lowther  Arcade  and 

his  work  U  that  which  relates  to  China.  Although  W  ®"‘  "P  “0““*  Ararat  at  last, 

»roaloas  Protestant,  Baron  Hubner  is  warm  in  his  eulogy  and  Grandpa  Noah  having  admitt^  that  the  children  are 
f  fbfi  Roman  Catholic  Chinese  missionaries,  while  he  is  7^5^  charming  respectable  people,  whom  he  can  allow 


a  zeaiouB  X  - -  ^  ^  ^  -i  m  i  • 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chinese  missionaries,  while  he  is 
not  deaf  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  incur  a  charge  of 
irreverence  when  they  propose  to  measure  the  usefulness  of 
missionaries  by  the  number  of  bond  fide  conversions  of 
honest  men  and  women  which  they  effect,  and  not  by  the 
money  spent  and  the  martyrdom  endured. 

Baron  Hiibner’s  vivid  account  of  Canton,  and  more 
especially  of  a  scene  which  he  witnessed  one  morning  in 
the  judgment  hall  of  that  city,  cannot  but  have  a  veiy 
interesting  bearing  upon  our  own  recent  legislation  con- 


his  family  to  be  acquainted  with,  they  all  walk  out  of  the 
ark  upon  a  white  table-cloth  : — 

Well,  they  heard  their  own  dear  Engliah  again,  and  what  is  more 
they  felt  that  they  were  bought .  It  was  a  strange  but  unmistakable 
feeling ;  they  had  never  been  bought  before,  yet  every  one  and  every 
thing  in  the  ark,  and  even  the  ark  itself,  knew  at  once  that  they 
were  bought ;  they  had  so  long  looked  forward  to  it,  and  aaid,  “  Oh ! 
how  nice  to  be  bought !  ’*  And  now  they  felt  that  it  really  was  most 
nice,  that  peculiar  feeling  of  being  bought. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  passages  that  we  should  Uke 


ceming  the  appliance  of  the  cat.  The  Chinese  have  long  to  quote,  but  the  whole  story  is  so  funny  that  our  readers 
since  recognised  the  beneficial  effects  of  torture  in  criminal  positively  save  us  from  that  trouble  by  immediately 

cases.  They  go  more  honestly  about  the  work,  however,  buying, the  book,  and  by  reading  it  through  before  they 
than  we  do,  and  the  executioner  applies  the  bamboo  cane  give  it  to  any  small  nephews  or  nieces.  In  fact,  like  so 
in  presence  of  the  Court  and  the  learned  judge  himself,  who,  ^^7  of  fii©  children’s  books  noyr  produced,  '  Toy] and  ’ 
by  dint  of  long  practice,  can  watch  a  poor  sinner  reduced  appeals  to  ^own-up  people  at  least  as  much  as  to  children, 


by  dint  of  long  practice,  can  watch  a  poor  sinner  reduced 
to  an  *"  inert  bleeding  mass  ”  without  so  much  as  wincing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advocate  of  the  cat  will  do  well 
to  go  straight  from  London  to  Canton,  note-book  in  hand, 
where  he  may  obtain  information  and  form  theories  upon 
the  spot  concerning  hogging  and  the  cognate  modes  of 
torture.  There  isjno  concealment  there  ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
like  our  too  weakly  sensitive  Baron,  almost  faint  in  Court, 
he  may  pursue  his  investigations  in  the  place  of  execution 
itself,  where  he  will  find,  in  addition  to  the  crucifix,  all 
kinds  of  torture  invented  and  practised  with  the  utmost 
scientific  nicety,  and  where,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  arrive 
at  the  proper  season,  the  soil  of  the  street  is  **  literally 
soaking  with  blood.”  This,  indeed,  is  the  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  nobody  can  give  us  so  voraciously  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  a  traveller  who  has  been  half-round  the  world  in 
search  of  his  facts.  We  may  sit  at  home  and  reason  for 
and  against  brutal  and  brutalising  punishments ;  but  if  we 
wish  to  see  how  the  system  works,  and  the  kind  of  people 
that  will  permit  it  to  work,  we  must  pack  up  our  port¬ 
manteaus  and  go  to  Canton. 


TOYLAND. 

TojflamL  By  Arthur  and  Eleanor  O’Shaughnessy.  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Go. 


it  is  essentially  fur  grease  und  kleine  Kinder’,  and  on  the 
whole  we  think  the  big  ones  will  enjoy  it  more  than 
the  little  ones.  The  question  of  respective  authorship  has 
troubled  us  a  good  deal.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  we 


that  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  writes  the  history  of  ""Old 
Gutty.”  ""  The  Toy  Theatre,”  therefore,  is  probably  hers 
also,  though  of  that  we  are  not  so  certain.  If  our  surmise 
is  correct  we  should  say  that  the  author  entered  more  fully 
into  the  fun  of  the  dolls  themselves  than  the  authoress, 
while  the  latter  excelled  more  in  realising  the  human 
surroundings  of  the  toys,  and  in  putting  in  little  humorous 
and  satiric  touches  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  grown-up 
people. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Adon. — Through  Storm  and  Sunshine.  (Fcsp.  Svo,  pp.  126.)  H  S.  King. 

Amphlett.  John.— Warnton  Kings.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  380.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Bnnyan,  John. — Pilgrim's  Progress.  Facsimile  of  First  Edition.  Elliot 
Stock. 

Chapman,  George. — Poems  and  Minor  Translations.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  434.)  Chatto 
and  Windus. 


and  Go.  Windus. 

This  charming  little  volume,  with  its  felicitous  name,  and  ^****chS’t?andP^i5u™**^  *  Odyssey.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  555.) 

no  less  felicitous  contents,  is  one  of  the  best  gift-books  for  Crake,  A.  D.— Alfgar  the  Dane.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  240.)  Bivingtons. 

children  that  have  appeared  this  season.  The  idea  is  Cross,  E.  J .—Algebra.  Part  II.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  336.)  Bivingtons. 

almost  original;  of  course  the  universal  Hans  Christian  I>e  Lorncwt^OUver.-Love  and  Chivalry.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  220.)  Chapman 

Andersen,  the  Shakespeare  of  children,  has  touched  upon  Drake,  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt.— Modem  Jerusalem,  (is.)  E.  Stanford. 

the  same  shore  in  his  "  Tin  Soldier,’  but  the  manner  of  Epp«.  John,  M.D.,  Diary.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Epps.  (Svo,  pp.  67*.)  Kent 

OIenviSu.tr.ted  Garden  AInuu.M.  (1.)  W«d,  Lock,  .nd  Tyler, 
lour  stones,  one  called  ""  Old  Gutty  bemg  occupied  with  Ingleby,  C.  M.-Shakespeare’s  Centurie  of  Prayse.  (Svo,  pp.  362, 21s.) 

tne  adventures  of  a  gutta-percha  doll ;  the  second  with  the  Jenkins,  B.  C.— The  Privilege  of  Peter.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  186.)  H.  8.  King, 

voyage  of  a  Noah’s  Ark  in  search  of  a  better — that  is  to  Legge,  James.— The  Chinese  Classics  Translated.  Life  and  Works  of 

Letu“‘^’e.f«W7TpiieTrtaijr  Diary  or  BUI.  Due  Book.  Eou*U 

oorrows  or  tne  little  manager  and  manageress  of  a  toy-  Diary. 

theatre ;  and  the  fourth  with  some  episodes  from  an  event-  King.  Eer.  J.  M—Tbe  .Eneld  o|  VML  Tr«i.Uted  into  EngUali  Verw. 
ful  Ufa  in  o  4-  *11  *11  •  1  if.  11  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  616.)  E.  staniora. 

qI  ri  r  -  ^  toy-village,  with  idyllic  passages  under  the  Marshall,  J.  M.-Horaoe.  with  English  Notes  and  IntroducUon.  VoL  I. 

3ue  01  its  trees,  with  stiff  green  curls  for  foliage.  (Crown  svo,  pp.  285.)  Bivingtons. 

At  present,  for  we  mav  chancre  our  minds  The  Rtorv  of  Masson,  David.-The  Three  Devils.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  325.)  Macmillan. 

Noah’s  Art  ”  !.  r  f  «'iange  our  minos,  l  no  bto^  ot  L.-Forty  Tcaia  ot  Americwi  Life.  Second  Edition.  (Crown 

L  ff  J  ^  ^  ®  favourite.  Nothing  could  well  be  8vo,pp  604.)  Longmans, 

e  ter  done  than  this  delightfully  serio-comic  account  of  Beynolds,  B.  B.— St.  John  the  Baptist.  (Svo,  pp.  5*2.)  Hodder  and 

of  VoTnt  ATamt  “  t  KowlirHiriugh.-Mo«  Punlun. ;  or  Thonght.  Wl«  «.d  Otherwbe. 

muuni  Ararat.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  ark  and  (CJrown  svo,  pp.  303.)  chatto  and  windus. 

01  Its  mhabitants  is  to  be  bought.  This  is  heaven,  and  Sargent,  J.  Y.,  and  T.  F.  DalUn.-Materials  and  Models  for  Latin  Prose 

“  '®’^  repeated  that  this  is  T^of  the  Indlui  Mutiny.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  an.)  Sumpeon 

me  Height  of  a  toy’s  ambition,  so  that  for  a  doU  to  be  Low  and  Co. 

earned  away  from  the  Lowther  Arcade  in  Nurse’s  pocket  is  Tule  o(  Soottieh  Life.  The  Harbour  Bur.  (SToln.aia)  Mecmlllmn. 
very  much  the  same  as  for  a  mortal  to  be  taken  to  Abra-  ’'"“h  VKtog^*  ’ 

am  s  bosom.  But  to  return  to  the  Noah’s  Ark.  We  quote  — 

one  or  two  passages  to  give  a  notion  of  the  bright  bantering 
y  e  in  which  the  book  is  written  : —  MUSIC. 

there  was  a  prophecy — there  had  always  been  a  prophecy.  .  .  - o— 

not  bU  to  Mount  Ararat,  it  would  bo  bought,  MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

aiim  tla.Tu  “  't  bought,  it  would  be  a  nnTAw’s  TaAST  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON.— M.  LEOOQ. 


MUSIC. 


not  iTf  0®“®  to  Mount  Ararat,  it  would  bo  bought,  MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

sign  thu It  WM  on  u  DB.  VON  BULOW’S  LAST  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON.— M.  LEOOQ. 

0.  Mourn  Arrtl“”“o“net‘Jld  W^^huTird^  On  Wednes^y  23rd,  at  St. 

for  they  were  not  bought :  neither  were  thev  on  Monnt  Ar.r.L  for  of  the  first  senes  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow  s  Pianoforte-recitals. 
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The  audience,  although  large,  waa  not  quite  as  crowded  as  on 
former  occasions,  owing,  most  likely,  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  Christmas  holidays,  or  perhaps,  also,  because  Herr  yon 
Bdlow  was  assisted  by  other  artistes.  It  has  been  said,  I  think 
by  Schiller  “  that  a  strong  man  is  strongest  when  alone,”  and 
the  truth  of  this  preposition  scorns  in  the  present  case  sup- 
j>orte<l  bv  the  crowded  audiences  always  attracted  by  the  single 
efforts  of  the  eminent  pianist,  more  crowded,  as  we  said  before, 
than  when  a  greater  variety  is  introduced  into  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  programme  of  the  last  recital  was  attractive  in 
the  highest  degree.  As  on  former  occasions,  Dr.  Von  Billow’s 
selections  comprised  a  wide  range  of  pianoforte  literature  from 
Sebastian  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  down  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  contemporary  and  even  future  schools.  N^o.  2  of 
the  programme,  consisting  of  four  compositions  for  pianoforte 
alone  by  as  many  different  masters,  might  be  in  itself  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  illustration  of  the  historic  progress  of  pianoforte 
music.  Haydn’s  Variations  in  F.  minor,  though  wonderfully 
fresh  and  entirely  free  from  antiquated  oddities,  still  renresent 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  stage  of  the  art.  Mozart’s 
“  Minuet  and  Gique,"  the  second  piece,  shows  a  decided  though 
moderate  advance  upon  this  primitive  simplicity.  His  har¬ 
monies  became  riclier  in  colour,  bis  themes  more  complicated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  fully  expressive  of  individual 
feeling.  This  feeling  is  increased  to  the  highest  fervour  in 
the  broadly-pfissionate  melodies  of  Schubert’s  “Impromptu” 
(Op.  90,  No.  3),  and  at  last  reaches  its  climax  of  subjective 
intensity  in  Joachim  Raff’s  beautiful  prelude  and  fugue  (Op. 
72),  unimpeded  by  the  fine  coutraputal  texture  of  the  com¬ 
position.  It  is  thus  that  Dr  von  Billow’s  performance  com¬ 
bines  the  interest  of  an  historic  illustration  withjthe  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  masterly  rendering  of  all  the  different  styles  thus 
introtluced.  The  remainder  of  the  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo 
belonged  to  the  modern  school  of  composition,  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately  speaking,  to  its  two  greatest  masters,  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  By  the  former,  Dr.  von  Biilow  plaped  Nocturno,  Op. 
9,  No.  3,  and  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  39  ;  by  the  latter, 
an  Eiade  de  Concert^  “  Waldesranschen  ”  and  “Valse-Im- 
promptu  and  Mazurka.”  The  first- mentioned  piece,  full  of 
)>oetry  and  instrumental  effects,  was  demanded  and  played  da 
capo.  M.  Sainton  was  the  violinist,  M.  l^iasserre  the  violon¬ 
cellist  of  the  Concert.  Tt>gether  with  the  former,  Dr.  von 
Biilow  played  Sebastian  Bach’s  magnificent  sonata.  No.  1,  in 
B  minor,  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  M.  Lasserre  introduced 
two  new  auu  interesting  coni{)Ositions  for  the  pianoforte 
and  violoncello,  viz.,  Serenade  and  Scherzo  from  Op.  16, 
by  M.  Camille  Saiut-Suens,  and  Joachim  Raffs  Nothurno- 
(,’aprice,  “  Beglguniig  ”  (“  The  Meeting.”)  The  piece  by 
the  distinguished  French  composer  is  charming  and  }>articu- 


canzOTietta — very  sweet  in  expression,  Duc  scarcely  aaequate 
to  the  depth  of  feeling  to  be  rendered.  He  divides  the  four¬ 
teen  lines  into  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  six  lines  each 
(Dante  himself,  in  “  D**  viilgari  eloquio,”  calls  them  pedu'% 
the  two  last  lines — 

Uno  spirito  soave  e  pieno  d’amore 
Che  ver  dicendo  all’  anima  suspira — 

being  treated  as  a  kind  of  coda  {cauda).  The  sigh  at  the 
end  of  the  last  line  is  most  charmingly  rendered,  f  |In 
justice  to  ourselves,  we  ought  to  add  that  we  heard 
the  song  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday,  and  that 
the  Italian  lines  are  quoted  from  memory,  which  must 
account  for  slight  inaccuracies.  F.  Huefpm. 


THE  PANTOMIMES. 

It  would  be  rash  to  draw  from  the  prevalence  of  Panto¬ 
mimes  this  season  any  more  profound  inference  than  that 
managers  find  it  pay,  or  expect  to  do  so,  and  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  justified  in  that  expectation.  It  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that  the  extension  of  Pantomime  beyond  its  usuM 
borders  implies  a  decline  of  dramatic  taste,  indicat^  that 
playgoers  are  becoming  more  imbecile  ;  and  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued  that  it  is  a  good  sign,  and  indicates  that  we  are 
becoming  more  like  little  children,  and  so  approaching  nearer  to 
the  proper  spirit  of  art.  But  it  probably  means  nothing 
more  than  that  our  numerous  theatres  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  commodity  of  good  plays  all  the  year  round,  and  are 
glad  to  take  the  excuse  of  the  season  for  falling  back  upon  a 
|)erformance  which  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  ^  the 
])rimeval  elements  of  theatrical  entertainment.  Pantomimes 
carry  us  back  to  the  Diouysiac  processions  and  rude  horseplay 
in  which  the  drama  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin,  and  most 
of  us  are  still  not  sufficiently  hardened  in  our  civilisation  to 
be  incapable  of  relapsing  genially  into  that  state  of  primitive 
savagery.  Bachelors  in  search  of  amusement  may  still  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  get  the  loan  of  a  child  or  two  and 
make  the  round  of  the  pantomimes. 

Drury-Lane,  the  old  home  of  pantomime,  still  keeps  its 
hold  on  popular  favour.  With  the  clever  writing  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Blanciiard,  Mr.  Beverley’s  gorgeous  scene-painting,  and 
the  wonderful  acting  of  the  Yokes  family,  “Aladdin  ”  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  an  attractive  piece.  The  Yokes  family  not 
only  dance  with  extraordinary  grace  and  agility,  but  they  sing 
well,  and  act  with  the  greatest  intelligence,  entering  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  .of  what  play  there  is,  enriching  it  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  comic  “  business,”  and  always  acting 
well  together.  The  most  blaii  frequenter  of  pantomimes  has 
still  a  pleasure  in  store  if  he  has  not  seen  the  Yokeses.  The 
w'orst  of  it  is  that  their  combination  of  dancing  and  acting 
is  so  perfect  as  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with  other  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  same  kind.  It  even  disposes  us  to  be  critical 
towards  the  ballet,  and  sets  us  reflecting  on  the  impossibility 
of  training  the  most  select  band  of  English  girls  to  dance 
homogeneously.  The  irrepressible  individuality  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character  breaks  through  the  most  rigorous  training  of 
the  most  imperious  of  dancing-masters  j  and  you  find  even 
ballet-girls  asserting  their  national  independence,  and  persist¬ 
ing  in  their  own  ways  of  doing  things. 

CovENT  Garden,  also  an  old  home  of  pantomime,  where 
the  subject  is  nominally  the  “  Babes^  in  tne  Wood,”  has  no 
such  attraction  as  the  Y okeses,  but  the  spectacles  are  most  gor¬ 
geous  and  the  comic  scenes  sufficiently  amusing.  To  make  a 
))automime  thoroughly  effective,  however,  does  want  a  spice 
of  clever  acting.  There  must  necessarily  be  so  much  of 
repetition  in  pantomimes  that  the  older  children  want  some¬ 
thing  distinctive  to  occupy  their  attention.  Though  the 
cruel  uncle^  of  the  Babes  and  his  henchman,  Grubgrabber, 
are  very  fairly  represented  villains  of  a  pronounced  type,  a 
little  more  originality  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
Still,  the  Coveftt  Garden  jiantomime  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Miss  C.  Lewis  makes  a  charming  Phoebe.  The  fast  and 
furious  comic  business  in  the  kitchen  scene  is  perhaps  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  incidents  are  somewhat  aimless  and 
meaningless  ;  but  the  scene  in  which  the  rest  of  the  wicked 
uncle  is  disturbed  by  the  ghost  of  Grubgrabber  in  various 
shapes  of  lower  and  higher  animal  life  is  a  delightful  mix- 
tur3  of  the  absurd  and  the  awful,  and  concludes  with  a  most 
thrilling  tableau.  The  great  attraction  of  this  pantomime, 
however,  is  the  song  and  dance  of  four  companies  of  little 
children.  No  one  can  see  this  pleasant  sight,  and  watch  how 
prettily  the  children  go  through  their  evolutions,  and  how 
pleased  they  look  with  the  rounds  upon  rounds  of  applause 
that  greet  their  success,  without  hoping  that  the  School 
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^.^8  and  clever  joke  is  perpetrated  at  their  expense  m  the 
v,^to^ria  Pantomime.  Substantial  fun,  break-downs,  pre- 

fflrnns  fiirures,  and  tragi-comic  fighU,  are  more  in  request 
vLS  than  beauty  and  sentiment,  though  the  latter 
rStes  also  are  not  wanting  in  the  transformation  scene  ; 
Ind  the  brilliant  idea  of  the  piece  is  to  represent  the  EvU 
Princiole  of  the  play  in  the  character  of  a  School  Board 
fmwctr.  Jill,  o^f  ‘‘Jack  and  Jill,”  is  represented  ^  a 
Slniistress,  the  efficienc;)r  of  whose  tuition  m  exami^  by 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  in  the  disguise  of  “Schol  Bord. 
The  children  pass  a  most  satisfactory  examination,  even  a  small 
three-year-old  when  asked  “  Who  was  Mo^s  ?  beinff  able  to 
renlv  promptlv,  “  The  man  what  sells  old  clotheses.”  But  Miss 
Till  hereelf;  the  schoolmistress,  has  the  misfortune  to  drop  an 
«h”  whereupon  the  Evil  Spirit,  with  a  genteel  horror  of 
fliic’h  vul<uirity,  seizes  her,  and  carries  her  off  to  the  Bold 
Bad  Baron.  What  has  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  say 
to  this  open  ridicule  of  a  most  reverend  functionary? 
Can  he  allow  the  Victoria  to  make  an  open  mock 
and  shame  of  what  the  young  ought  to  be  taught  to 
regard  with  solemn  reverence  ?  If  he  has  no  respect  for  the 
School  Board  Inspector,  he  may,  perhaps,  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  consequences  to  public  morality  that  may  flow  from 
putting  the  Devil  into  such  company,  and  thus  undermining 

“^Bl^beard  ”  has  been  transferred  from  the  Charing 
Cross  Theatre  to  the  Globe,  and  a  harlequin^e  added.  It 
will  give  some  notion  of  the  fun  of  the  addition  to  mention 
that  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  is  columbine,  Mr.  Edouin  clown, 
Mr.  George  Barrett  pantaloon,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
policeman.  Mr.  Hollingshead  has  produced  at  the  Holborn 
Amphitheatre  a  combination  of  comic  opera  and  panto- 
mime,  the  music  from  Bossini.  Miss  Loseby  is  the  chief 
singer,  and  there  is  some  good  dancing  by  “  Fantee  Eccen¬ 
trics  and  French  Clowns.’°  At  the  A  Delphi,  a  pantomime 
founded  on  the  “  Babes  in  the  Wood  ”  has  been  added  to  “  A 
Prayer  in  the  Storm  and,  at  the  Princess’s,  a  pantomime 
entitled  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ”  to  “  Lost  in  London.” 


course  ^of  things  ^haa  just  as  often  baffled  her.  Her  people 
do  not  want  gold,  except  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  all  that  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government  has  hitherto  done  has 
been  to  provide  the  means  of  their  doing  so.  There  is  another 
expedient  to  be  tried,  we  believe,  but  it  can  ^fl&jct  still  less, 
and  that  is  the  withdrawal  of  all  small  denominations  of 
bank-notes.  The  Government  says,  in  effect :  “  We  took 
away  your  silver,  and  you  forced  it  back  on  the  country  by 
buying  up  the  gold  we  had  so  kindly  provided  for  you  ;  but 
we  will  be  revenged.  We  shall  now  take  away  your  notes  ; 
and  as  you  cannot  buy  them  up,  and  sell  them  for  gold  at  a 
profit,  you  will  have  no  alternative  but  either  to  take  that 
gold,  or  want  money  altogether.”  That  is  a  policy  worthy  of 
the  petty  scourges  of  a  children's  nursery ;  for  its  only  pos¬ 
sible  effect  will  be,  should  it  be  persisted  in,  that  Germany 
must  by-and-bye  resort  to  the  exj^diency  of  a  forced  paper 
currency  to  enable  trade  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  No  notes 
are  to  issued  after  1876  for  a  less  sum  than  about  bl. ;  but 
that  absurd  measure  will  not  keep  the  gold  coin  in  the 
country.  So  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  Germany, 
as  it  is,  it  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  in  gold,  for  it  has  itself 
shut  out  the  chances  of  people  taking  anything  else  by  the 
fhshion  in  which  it  has  brought  the  price  of  silver  down. 
And  nothing  is  more  irregular  than  the  way  in  which  France 
has  held  Germany  in  her  debt  all  through  this  indemnity 
business.  The  money  that  Germany  has  got  has,  to  a  great 
degree,  come  back  to  France,  or  will  so  come,  just  because  it 
has  afforded  increased  means  to  the  Germans  of  spending 
money  in  extra  purchases  from  France,  which,  but  for  this 
indemnity,  they  would  not  have  made,  and  which  once  made, 
they  had  nothing  else  to  pay  for. 

Here,  then,  has  been  the  disturbing  cause  of  our  money 
market ;  and  hence  money  has  been  abnormally  dear.  Will  it 
continue  so  ?  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  definiteness  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  not  speedily  be  so  cheap 
as  it  was  early  in  the  past  year.  Even  if  Germany  runs  to 
the  end  of  her  costly  experiment,  and  has  no  more  of  the 
indemnity  left  wherewith  to  buy  gold  for  speculators'  uses, 
for  the  good  of  French  and  Belgian  trade  there  are  signs  that 
business  generally  is  going  to  be  more  vigorous  this  year  than 
last.  Therefore  more  money  will  be  wanted,  for  which 
people  will  be  content  to  pay  a  good  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  how  savings  are 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  at  present  the  most  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  Money  Market  unless  it  be  a  general 
feeling  of  suspense.  Nothing  special  is  doing  anywhere,  and 
nobody  seems  to  have  any  great  project  in  hand.  Yet  money 
is  dear  and  has  been  so  all  the  end  of  the  year,  not  so  dear  as 
last  year,  perhaps,  but  still  dearer  than  the  normal  condition 
of  things  would  seem  to  warrant.  Last  year  there  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  panic  here,  and  a  thorough-going  panic  in 
America  and  on  the  continent.  We,  therefore,  looked  then 
for  dear  money,  and  when  the  Bank-rate  went  up  to  9  per 
cent,  people  felt  a  sort  of  thankfulness  that  it  did  not  go  to 
10.  But  the  usual  product  of  a  panic  is  a  reaction.  The 


10.  But  the  usual  product  of  a  panic  is  a  reaction.  _ 

sudden  check  which  all  kinds  of  business  have  got  stops  the 
demand  for  money,  and  money  therefore  gradually  accumu¬ 
lates  at  the  centres  of  trade  where,  as  few  people  want  it,  it 
soon  becomes  very  cheap.  Judged  by  the  prevailing  state  of 
trade,  therefore,  which  has  been  almost  everywhere  distinctly 
dull,  money  should  have  been  very  plentiful  and  very  low- 
pnced  this  year.  And  early  in  the  year  it  was  so,  but 
presented  the  singular  anomaly  of  being 
abundant  and  dear.  Nobody  who  had  any  good  security  to 
oner  has  had,  during  1874,  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
any  money  he  wanted,  but  he  has  had  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  usually  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  The 
cause  of  this  abnormal  order  of  things,  as  everybody  knows, 
as  been  Germany.  The  Government  of  that  country  has  in 
mattere  financial  got  into  the  hands  of  the  theorists,  aud|the8e 
lave  been  giving  us  as  much  trouble  about  money  as  if  W’e 
ad  been  compelled  to  pay  the  New  Empire  a  heavy  black 
mail  monthly  to  prevent  it  from  annexing  us.  The  German 
economists  have  evolved  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  homogen¬ 
us  currency,  and  a  nice  mess  they  have  made  of  it.  They 
money  they  wrung  out  of  France,  thereby 
bao  I  by  power  of  appropriation  which 

legitimate  foundation  in  trade  operations,  and  this 
nf  unless  they  keep  it  in  the  vaults 

♦bin  ^  military  cheat  they  can  no  more  hold 

can  carry  water  in  a  seive.  The  moment 
S®®*  fo  France,  to  Belgium — 
wbiVb'p^  export  it — and  not  all  the  chains 

wn  cn  German  financiers  seek  to  forge  can  hold  it  in.  Thev 
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rpiIEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Leasee  and 
X  Maniurcr.  F.  B.  Chattertok.— Erery  ereninjf,  at  7,  TEN  OF  ’EM. 
After  whirh.  the  Chrietmae  Grand  Comic  Pantomime,  ALADDIN;  or, 
THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  The  celebrated  Yokes  Family.  Harle¬ 
quinade,  Double  Troupe  of  Pantomlmists.  Morning  Performances  Mon«wy, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  balurday.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  fire 
daily.  _ 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

Additional  Subjects  for  Lent  Term  .. 

MATHEMATICS.— Eighteen  Lectures,  by  Prof.  HENRICI,  on  the 
KlemenU  of  Geometry.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1.30,  b^innlng 
Tuesday.  Jan.  12.  Fee,  £2  2s.  .  „  ,  .  *  *  tto 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.— Ten  Lectures,  by  Prof.  ALTHAUS,  on 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Wednesdays  at  2.30,  beginning  Jan.  W.  Fee,  £1  Is. 

PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE.— Eighteen  Lectures,  by  Prof.  COR- 
FIELD.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2.30,  beginning  Tuesday,  Jan.  19. 

^^HISTORY^^Twelve  Lectures,  by  Prof.  BEKSLY,  on  the  Progress  of 
CiTillsation,  from  Primeral  Times  to  the  Tenth  Century.  Tuesdays  at  2.30, 
beginning  Jan.  19.  Fee,  £1  Is.  .  ^  m  -wn 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  M  YLNE, 
Ksq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


jyjANSION  HOUSE.  COSPATRICK  ”  RELIEF 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  influential  mercbanta 
and  gentlemen  preferred  by  the  undermentioned  deputation :— Mr  Temple 
(Shaw.SsTill,  and  Co.).  Mr  Deputy  Parker,  Mr  Saunders  (Dalgetty,  Duo- 
roa,  and  Co.),  Mr  Pembroke  (Galbraith,  Stringer,  Pembroke,  and  Co.),  Mr 
Stephen  Thompson  (Geo.  Thompson,  Jun.,  and  Co.),  Mr  Adamson  (Ronald- 
son  and  Adamson),  Mr  Cargill  (of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand),  and  Mr  Park 
tPark,  Bros.,  and  Co.,— the  Lord  Mayor  has  consented  to  organise  a  Fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
emigrant  ship  "  C08PATRICK,”  burnt  at  sea  on  the  17th  of  November 
last,  and  by  which  catastrophe  it  Is  feared  that  more  than  440  lives  have 
loilt 

The  gentlemen  forming  the  deputation  resolved  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  with  power  to  add  to  their.number,  for  the  Collection  of  Funds.  Ac. 


the  Secretary’s  Office,  Mansion-house. 

Mansion-House,  London,  E.C., 

Dea  31st,  1874. 


JNO.  B.  8.  VINE,  Secretary. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  promised 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  . 

Messrs  8 haw,  Savlll.  and  Co . 

„  Adamson  and  Ronaldson  . 

M  Geo.  Thompson,  Jun  ,  and  Co . 

M  Galbraith,  Stringer,  Pembroke,  and  Co.  ... 

„  Russell,  Le  Cren,  and  Co . 

„  Cargill,  Joachim,  and  Co.  . 

N  Taylor,  Bethell.  and  Roberts . 

Mr  Deputy  Parker  . 

Measri  Park,  Brothers,  and  Co . 


£  a.  d. 
50  0  0 
500  0  0 
100  0  0 
50  0  0 
50  0  0 
50  0  0 
50  0  0 
SO  0  0 
50  0  0 
25  0  0 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

8T.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE,  commence  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Jan.  3.— WILLIAM  H.  STONE, 
Bsa..  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.,  on  ”  Singing,  Speaking,  and  Stammering.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  (Topics  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

The  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burliugton  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palwo- 
grapbical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societiea.— SPENCER,  SAWiER,  BIRD,  i^d  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 

DRESS. 

JAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

Regent-street. 

CHARGES. 

„  Undeb  Servants.  £  $  d 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS  . from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS .  .  0  8  6 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade . ”  o  6  6 

Do.  made  complete  . *. . *  ”  *o  15  0 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  mate-  *' 

rial,  complete .  18  6 

Da  trimmed  Crape .  V .  ”  i  a 

CLOTH  JACKET . . ‘..V."'.'""*.”"*  "  o  15  6 

Upper  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL 

trimmed,  and  BASQUE 

BODICE,  wItH  Tuckers,  complete  .  3  3  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . . .  4.  4  n 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET .  .  o  18  a 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape . ”!!!!!"!.“.!!.!!!!!!!!!"  I,’  i  15  e 

„  mourning  FOR  LADIES. 

GHeasrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  Impression  which  they  find  has 
wmi*  *he  richest  materials  in  Costumes, 

t**®*’’  Edtablishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to 
uiemadve.4  and  t^  public  to  wure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at 
Jay  s  Mourning  Wanhouse  that  good  wearing  materials  are  out  from  the 
ylSTupaliJd  equivalent  for  the  price,  which  is  froml?  per 

Mi^if***^*"  **  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and 
Milliners,  Travelleps,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning 

teing  requi^,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  ^ 
despatehed  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  ^ipt  of  letS^o?  teleSam 

lih  «iir“^fl*****‘“**  purchaser.  All  articles  are  mSkSl 

with  pluin  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bouirht 
for  ready  mouey  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent-street.  ® 

JAY’S 

LONDON  general  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
243,  245,  247, 249,  and  231  Regent-atreet. 


1  15  6 


The  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 

OrriCB— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  ParUamcnt-street,  S.W.  ^  ^ 

Governor — Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.. 
Sub-Govemor-Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 

DIBSCT0R8. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.  r’  Kln’dall  Fan 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  fesq.  Shrnl/i  Eso^’ 

Robert  Bum  Bivtb,  Esq.  tiiiv  *  R  N 

Major-General  U.  P.  Bum.  Capt.  R  W.  Pelly,  B.N. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart.  5^  wf?' 

George  B.  Dewhurat,  Esq.  F.  1 .  Robertson ,  Esq. 

Bonann^  Dobree.  Esq.  • 

John  Entwiale,  Esq.  ai^monr- 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Vflwin  (lOWfir  Emi*  Ij6w18  A*  Esq* 

ACGnSrtT:^.  WlUlamB.W.t.oli,E»i. 


Major  General  U.  P.  Bum. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Ksq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurat,  Esq. 
Bonaniy  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Efntwiale,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persona  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  recelpta  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  dellve^, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
Fifteen  Days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  CorporaUon  at  moderate  rates 

ofl-remlum.  life  DEPABTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  hi 

^^oj^es  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application,  _  1  * 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poraUon.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  COMPANY. 

i-  Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-atreet,  E.C..  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th 
January,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

AT  ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

IN  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acta  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  35Ui 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1874. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  Periodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  Is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle- 
mentof  claims,  £2,948,106  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  Losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

25th  December,  1874. 


The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  I’roperty  of  every  description. 

Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

r-  T  .»  AUGUSTUS  HENDRIES,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

comb  ill,  London. 

TPHE  AMOOR  RIVER  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

^^-TKR^URG.  Constituted  and  subsidised  by  Decree  of  the 
imMrial  Russian  Government. — ISSUE  of  £210  000  SIX  PKR  CENT 

be  PAID  on  that  or  any  succeeding  day  at  the 
Counting-house  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schrttder  and  Co.,  No.  145  Leadenhall- 
street,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two  o’clock. 

.  ■■-■eric.i  b.  u«. 

(^yERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Didim  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  (^kspnr-street,  S.W. 


eiGNET  RINGS  b 

The  most  ei 


OULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRBIBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


-rOFTY^ THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

P  hythe  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 

liald8«uritiey.t^^  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. _ 

PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  »t  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane^ _ 

ow  To  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane, _ 

B^IRKBECK  bank.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South¬ 

ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  .  „  .  ^  *  _ i.t.  .. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

pSrSasJ^nVsales  erected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 

and  advances  made  thereon.  „  ^  .  ...  ami  j 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock.  i  j  n 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c.— Vaiuatious  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Sunreyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh-terrace,  Moscow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISET. 

T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
J-  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78.  * 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,’’ 4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  1  Os. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.—Crest  Engraved  , 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
Umily  plate,  ds.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Od.  Bettered  letter,  6d.  extra. —  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
re  tlie  ()ueea  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-streCt  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 
miiy  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
charge.- T.  CULLETON,  Dlesinker  to  the  Board  of 
irade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

T3AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 

T  No  charge  lor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 

Engraver  to  the  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

OULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

2a  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Js. ;  Name  Plate, 

with  Ait.^  ^  Moveable  Numbers,  28,  6d. ;  Creator  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 
bournP?»^*“,"’ P**®*  ^orcash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
Pourne  street  (corner  of  St  A1  arlin's  lane),  W  .C. 


UeavV  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 

thread  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 

engraved  ***®  P*’**’*^*^  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 

Kpg«ver.a5  Cr«.b«gro.- 

^7  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality. 

cards  fifty  piie?i  engraving  of  copper  plate.  M  edding 

T.  CUI  I  VTMNr  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
Martin’s-Ianei  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 


M  ^STAMPi.?.^  ^  ®  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  8TBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

OLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatintr  of 

1^  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated;  on 
Elmost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Kleotro-Silverin  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  1  n 

12  Dessert  do .  1  o 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  lo 

12  Dessert  do . 1  o 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife .  0  2 

2  Sat^e  Ladles .  0  5 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Servloes,  708.  to  200#.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50#.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  J OHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd8ize.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 


Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 


*roiU  107()  Tn  iw-’A  viiuioiiupo  ui  v^uiiLuruury  iuik, 

«nd  Navy  Badffprthft  V?  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 

nionerg  Marquises,  Laris,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 

Srams.  Four  ^  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 

named  Thewiirtlo^*  Illuminated  Hags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
LEToN  En^ivjr  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1.  CUL- 

•‘treet  (come? of  St  MarlinvTan“e)“  W.a  family,  25  Cranbourne- 


QLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
lO  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  66*  6d.  to  148.  6d.  * 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

Slacks  illustrated  catalogue  gratis, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro -plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &o.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

illCHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Constant 
Success. — No  diseases  are  more  trying  to  the  temper,  and  more 
exhausting  to  the  constitution,  than  the  pains  in  musclen  and  Jo’ntH  causca 
by  exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  Wherever  the  seat  of  suffering,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  foment  ihe  affected  part  with  warm  water,  dry  thorouglily, 
and  immediately  rub  in  Holloway’s  inestimable  Ointment  to  obi®"* 

Gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  ticdolorcux  are  soon  relieved  ana  ulti¬ 
mately  cured  by  the  use  of  this  unequalled  Unguent,  aided  by  Holiday  8 
purifying  and  aperitive  Pllla  Under  this  judicious  treatment  the  afflicted 
parts  soon  cease  to  ache,  and  shortly  regain  their  natural  sensibility  and 
appearance.  These  remedies  are  invaluable  lor  curing  spinal  affections  and 
nervous  diseases. 
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OETZMANN  &  Co., 

67,  69,  71,  &  78  HAMPSTEAD -ROAD, 

NEAK  TOTTENIIAM-COUBT-BOAD. 

CARPETS,  ./FUR^^ITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Detcriptive  Catalogue  (the  beet  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH 
YOUR  HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 


MAPLE  &  CO., 

TOTTENHAM-C  CURT-ROAD, 
r>,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS 
IN  STOCK, 

10s.  TO  30  GUINEAS. 

ILLUSTBATED  CATALOGUE  FBEE. 


FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE. 


GRATICFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

•*  By  a  thorough  koowledf^e  of  the  oatural  laws  which  jfOTern  tha 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
line  proppitiee  of  well-eelec ted  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provide  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  UaToured  beverage  which  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors*  blits.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  eon* 
stltotlon  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong’  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease,  iliinareds  of  subtle  maladies  are  noating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  nianv  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.’*— 8«e  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Qaaette,  . 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMKA  EPI’ft  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists.  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  I'iecadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  l  own,  Loudon. 

AfaJters  of  Eppt'e  Olpcerine  JnjiUxt  for  Throot  Irritation. 
RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\1|7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUS3  is  Allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  000  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  tlie  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
to  often  hurtful  in  its  effects.  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  ; 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resistiug  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  I 
rlosenesH  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  dea-  i 
criptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  lit)  for-  I 
warded  by  poat.  on  the  circuiiifereuoe  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  | 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  '  | 

Mr  WHITE,  228  riecadilly,  London.  j  ' 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  Cd.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  post:4;e  free.  Double  ditto,  ' 
31s.  6a.,  42a,  and  32s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52b.  6d. ;  j 
postage  fri'C. 

Post-ufflee  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  I’icca-  ' 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- | 

I'J  C'O.SE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  oi  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &0.  They  are  porous,  light  in  te.Kture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  Is.  Od.,  Ts.  Cd., 
10s.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION.  ' 

Nothing  is  so  imp<»rtant  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs  i 
and  when  tliey  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is  j 

MOiesonsT’s  i=!e:e^sz3ste- 

Sold  aa  Wine  in  bottles  from  .Ts.,  I.ozengea  in  boxes  from  28. 6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  aa  Powder  la  l-o*.  bottles  at  58.  each, by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

121  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label.  | 

JNO.  gosneliTT  coTs  "  I 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,”  I 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

'’■"“•'i  •'•’'■Iw.  *<»«•  the  Teeth  ,  Peerl-Uke 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamei  from  decay,  and  imparta  a  nltaaina 
kragrauce  to  the  Breath.  l*rice  la  6d.  per  pot.  *  pieaaing 

Sold  by  aU  Chemlste  and  Perfumera  and  at  j 

Akgzx  PassaoKi  93  Urr£s  Toames-stuzet,  Lokdok,  E.C.  I 


FRAGRANTSOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  it» 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles, and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  **  Lychnophylax,”  or  *•  Candle  Guakd,  efle^ 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Cliemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

I  LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

'  THE  “  WOBCESTEB8HIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  oi  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

^  Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

s  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON, sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-sqaare),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  Lazenby.'^ 


“pLEANLlNESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Redned  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  It.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — I’here  are  several  imitations. 

COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— Tliey  quickly 
yj  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  fares  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS.  LL.D., 
248  Ilolbom,  London. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

BOSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  JG,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
ROSS'S  C'autharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


OPANISII  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTilARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin ’a — Hair  Dye.  38.  fid. ; 
I?  ace  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR-COLOUR  WASH 

4^  will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  bv  ALEX.  KOSS.  It  is  nie>relv  neecs- 


A 
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the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


It*  readers  oompriae  the  mort  wealthy  classee,  grreat  numbers  of  whom 
rWt  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  proflUble  American 
Sm  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  in  the  NEW  YORK 

tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  adverUsing  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  it*  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  estobllshed  by  making  themselves  known  to  American*  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


English  advertisement*  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  traveUers,  and  by  American  house*  doing  business  with  England. 


Fnm  the  •*SATUItDA T  REVIEW,** November  9th,  1872. 


“  Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
irctiUUed paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisement*  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  UiGBnAMD,  Tub  Nbw  Yobk  Tbibumb  OrriCB,  84  Elect- 
street,  E.C. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advici  to  Imv alius.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
wearv  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yoursedf  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  rhysicians,  Loudon),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
_  Bronchitis,  Astnma. 


,  Bronchitis,  Astnma. 

CULOKODiNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
/'ITT  diseases.  Diphtheria,  Eever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CuliOKODiNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
r-uT  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  eflectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
r-iiT  Palpitation,  and  Spasma 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 


From  Da.  B.  J.  Booltob  and  Co.,  Horncastle. 


<  j  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 

induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  (luietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
P®***®**  great  advantage  over  all  other 
ueoatlve*  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  alter  effects. 


CAUTION. — BEWA&B  OP  FIRACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Dr.  J.  Coilis 

of  tm.  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 

say  had  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted, to 

say  Had  been  sworn  to.-See  Times,  13th  July,  1864.  •  o  . 
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